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THE GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The appropriations made by Congress to support the Government 
for the ensuing year are so large that the people are stirred far 
more than they usually are over the enactment of these measures, It 
is true that the appropriation bills are never passed without criticism, 
but this year it has been severe and prolonged. The truth is, the 
people for many years, perhaps always, have cared too little about 
Government expenditures. The reason is, because of their great 
prosperity. Of course, our country, like other countries, suffers oc- 
casionally from business depressions and panics; but its general 
course has been so exceedingly prosperous that public expenditures 
have not been criticised closely like those incurred by the govern- 
ments of the Old World, where the pressure of taxation is more 
keenly felt. This is the reason why there is so little study about 
these things here, because notwithstanding the prodigality of our 
expenditures our revenues have been large, and have been collected 
without crippling industries or seriously affecting consumers. 

However easily we may pay them, it requires no argument to show 
that unnecessary or wasteful appropriations produce manifold dis- 
astrous effects. Public extravagance and corruption are very closely 
allied, and when appropriations of the former character are granted 
the way is prepared for granting corrupt ones. It is to prevent this 
evil that so many are strongly urging a reduction of taxation. 
Not that the present rates are very burdensome, but that the reve- 
nues are misapplied. If they cannot be properly used, it is argued, 
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and unanswerably too, it were better to abolish them altogether. 
As for spending money in order to furnish employment, the unwis- 
dom of the policy was fearfully demonstrated at the opening of the 
French Revolution; and in this country, where labor can always find 
employment, there is no need on the part of the Government to 
make work in order to prevent pauperism. 

One thing that ought to be done, in our opinion, is to establish 
a new rule with respect to reporting and passing appropriation 
bills. There is a rule, we believe, requiring them to be reported 
within thirty days from the opening of the session, but it is prac- 
tically ignored. Not only ought the rule to be enforced, but Con- 
gress should continue the discussion of these measures after they 
have been reported until they are all finally passed. 

In thus delaying action for thirty days from the beginning of 
the session, an opportunity is given for urgent legislation, which 
certainly is time enough to mature any measures of that nature. 
After that, what matters are more important to the people than the 
expenditure of their money? To get hold of this the vultures 
flock to the Capital from every part of the country annually; these 
bills faithfully reflect the tone of the National life; economy and 
wisdom in the expenditure of public money are a sure index of 
National improvement, while wastefulness and corruption not less 
surely mark the steps of National decay. 

If this salutary rule were adopted several very important con- 
sequences would follow. By giving these measures such prominence 
they would be more carefully scanned, and, knowing they would be, 
greater prudence would be exhibited in their preparation. In just- 
ification of the present policy it is said that the bills are reported 
and passed during the intervals of other business and thus a sav- 
ing of time is effected. Mr. Hiscock, Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, near the close of the last session said in the way 
of explaining and defending the action of the committee: “It has 
not been the intention of the committee of which I have the honor 
to be the chairman, to crowd its appropriation bills upon the at- 
tention of the House to the exclusion of other public business. 
We have recognized the fact that we came here not alone to pass 
appropriation bills to support the Government and enable it to dis- 
charge its various functions and duties, but that the country had 
the right to demand of us certain general legislation of great 
public benefit, and that it was our duty rather to hold back the 
appropriation bills that such general legislation might have con- 
sideration than to force the appropriation bills upon the House to 
the exclusion of that legislation, if that exclusion would result in 
its defeat.” This is a plausible explanation of the course of the 
committee, but it is not altogether correct. The truth is, neither 
the Committee on Appropriations at the last session, nor at any 
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previous session, has ever been prepared to report the more im- 
portant bills until near the time for final adjournment. Some of 
the smaller bills are usually reported at an early date and passed, 
while the larger ones sleep in the committee room until congress- 
men begin to pack up their valises preparatory to their departure. 
The history of the last session is no worse than that of previous 
ones in this regard. Every year these most important measures 
which so vitally affect the welfare of the country are kept cold or 
slowly simmering until the end and then hastily prepared and 
passed. The consequence is but little or no opportunity is given 
for debating them; those having jobs of one kind and another 
understand them, while others remain in ignorance. Scarcely a bill 
of this kind is passed which is free from extravagant, wasteful, and 
corrupt items. Not that the members of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee knowingly sanction frauds, their sin consists in doing their 
work so hurriedly that they do not study each item carefully, 
and so are continually imposed upon, as they find out in due time. 
Persons after money which they ought not to have cover up their 
thefts in such a way as to escape detection, but if the bills were pre- 
pared at the opening of each session and thoroughly discussed, 
many a well-planned steal would be exposed and prevented. 

Mr. Hiscock’s explanation is neither satisfactory nor correct. It 
would not be just to say that the thieves have power enough to keep 
back the bills until the session is about to close and then get them 
rushed through; but it is certain that this method of procedure is 
the one best suited to their purposes. But a mode of appropriat- 
ing money which, if not originated by public plunderers, is highly 
approved by them evidently needs to be speedily remedied. 

Notwithstanding the length of the last session the old story was 
repeated of waiting until the very last with several of the most im- 
portant appropriation bills, and then rushing them through with 
explanations so slight, that only by a stretch of the imagination, 
could they be called explanations at all, followed by the 
semblance of a debate which consisted mainly in expressing 
regret because there was no time to discuss the bills, and that 
members must vote for them without amendment. Weeks and 
weeks had been frittered away in useless debates, the Record had 
been filled with long speeches lighter than air and drier than 
the sands of the Sahara, and finally when these vast meas- 
ures did at last come before the House and the Senate, about all 
that the members could say was to declare that the bills needed 
amendment, but that they must vote for them because there was 
no time to do anything more. What an impotent conclusion! How 
different would this be if the House were required to report all 
the appropriation bills within a month from the opening of the 
session and then to cling to them until sent into the Senate to 
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be considered there in a like manner. What a flood of light 
would be turned upon our public expenditures; how the country 
would be enlightened, public jobbery exposed and prevented, beside 
effecting a great saving of money, and a greater saving of National 
character. 

Nothing can more forcibly and sadly illustrate the ignorance dis- 
played by Congress than the speeches made by Senator Allison, and 
Representatives Hiscock and Atkins, during the closing hours o 
Congress, reviewing the history of ,the appropriations and attempt- 
ing to show the amount of them. They were millions apart, and 
Senator Sherman who, if any one, ought to have known how much 
Congress had appropriated, seemed to be as hopelessly in the dark 
as the others. Admitting all that has been said about the different 
paths these three gentlemen took in getting at the amount, the fact 
remains that their statements differed essentially, and not one of 
them knew within several millions the actual amount that had been 
appropriated. With this fact standing directly before the face of 
the people, what can be more evident than that a radical departure 
ought to be taken in the mode of making appropriations. 

The appropriation most severely criticised was that for rivers and 
harbors, and since the adjournment of Congress Senator Hoar has 
written a long letter defending the action of that body which some 
persons regard as unanswerable. We shall not say much on this 
subject which is so sickening to many people, but the readiness 
with which Senator Hoar’s explanation has been swallowed in some 
quarters shows how poorly the subject is understood. Doubtless, 
his well-earned fame as an honest and able legislator has led many 
in this instance to accept his explanation without further question- 
ing, yet he did not present the matter in a clear, white light. Ad- 
mitting that the appropriations for the Mississippi River are gener- 
ally approved—though on another occasion we propose to show 
how the navigation of the river might be far better improved with- 
out public expense—he says that the balance, deducting the appro- 
priation for improving the Potomac is not greatly in excess of 
the amount of last year. Granted. But the appropriation last year 
was twice as large as it ought to have been, and included many 
undertakings which were of no public value whatever. Now the 
Senator says, the money appropriated this year was to continue 
the improvements previously ordered, and therefore justifiable. If 
Congress threw $50,000 into a creek last year ought that body to 
throw $100,000 more into it this year? Senator Hoar says Con- 
gress is right in doing so. This ground is wholly untenable. One 
can easily see that if a fraud can only be perpetrated once in the 
way of getting an appropriation for some unknown, unused brook, 
it can be perpetrated annually until the Treasury is bankrupt. 
We have merely touched the edges of a large subject which needs 
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to be thoroughly discussed until Congress is awakened to the neces- 
sity of appropriating the public money with a greater sense of 
responsibility to the people whose servants they are. 





A NEW SECURITY FOR BANK CIRCULATION. 


The rapid reduction of the public debt and the high premium 
on the Government bonds must necessarily cause an alteration in 
the mode of securing the National bank-note circulation at no dis- 
tant day. The National banks hold only $100,000,000 of the four- 
per-cent. bonds which mature in 1907. Their note circulation is 
based mainly on the continued fives and sixes, the payment of 
which is proceeding rapidly. Notwithstanding the high premium 
on the four per cents, if the banks were obliged to procure them 
for their basis of their circulation, the premium would rise higher, 
until they should everywhere question whether it were not wiser to 
give up their circulation altogether than to issue notes yielding 
only a very slight, if any, profit. Even now, when the banks are 
not so restricted in their purchases, they are retiring their circula- 
tion faster than new banks are issuing it, so that a contraction to 
some degree is taking place. The reason for the step plainly is, 
the profits on circulation are not large enough to justify the ex- 
penditure that must be incurred to get the bonds that must be 
purchased and held as the basis of note issues. As the bonds 
called for redemption are presented, the circulation resting on them 
in many cases is surrendered; while not enough circulation is 
taken out by other banks to fill the gap. This fact proves that 
the issuing of bank notes is becoming less and less profitable ; 
and the profits of course will continue to shrink as the National 
bonds diminish in quantity, and the premium on them advances. 
Events may indeed happen in consequence of which the premium 
may decline, or the profits of issuing notes increase, but looking 
at the matter from the standing-point of the present, the business 
of bank-note issuing is becoming less profitable every year. 

Not many beside those especially interested have the hardihood 
to contend that the National debt ought to be continued in order 
to furnish a basis for bank circulation. Excellent as the National 
banking system is, the cost of its maintenance would be excessive 
if it amounted to the interest on the public debt. Some persons, 
it is true, when they contrast the present system with the various 
State systems that previously existed,—under which notes circulated 
at varying rates of discount, and which were so poorly secured that 
the holders often lost large sums, which have been computed at an 
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average of five per cent. annually,—affirm that the National debt 
ought to remain, if for no other reason that it may furnish a 
sound basis for issuing bank notes. The banks which hold con- 
tinued fives and sixes would probably prefer to have debt-paying 
stop in order to retain their bonds. But the people generally re- 
gard with delight the rapid reduction of the debt, and a change 
of public policy in this particular would be exceedingly unpopu- 
lar. Their desire is to have the present policy continued, and 
while it may be wise to reduce taxation in some respects, the an- 
nual expenditures of the Government should also be curtailed so 
that the debt may be paid as speedily as possible. This ce:tainly 
is the popular sentiment; on no public question is there a stronger 
unity of opinion; and if it be respected, the necessity of providing 
a new basis for bank-note issues is very apparent. 

It may be observed, too, that if the bank-note circulation rested 
on a different basis, debt-paying would proceed with less friction. 
In that case, no disturbance of the circulation would be caused in 
paying bonds. Nor would there be so strong a desire to prolong 
them as is manifested at present. Beside, if there were no demand 
for them on the part of the banks, the premium on them would 
decline, and the Government could make better purchases. Of 
course, present holders would not enjoy the prospect of witnessing 
a decline in the value of Government bonds; but this is a risk 
which they have assumed in buying them, and they cannot with 
reason complain of the adoption of a new policy by the Govern- 
ment, if it be an honest one, whereby the premium on its bonds 
is reduced and it is enabled to buy them at a lower rate. 

It may be said, in passing, that most persons who have bought 
Government bonds within a few years have done so with the ex- 
pectation of selling them before there shall be any fall in the 
premium. But if the banks were allowed to substitute other secu- 
rity as the basis for their note issues, undoubtedly the premium 
would be affected. The prospect of an early payment of the con- 
tinued fives and sixes, the four and a half per cents, and the Pacifics, 
doubtless has an effect in stimulating the premium on the fours, 
for when all the obligations beside these latter are out of the 
way the banks have no alternative except to buy the fours or retire 
their circulation. 

In view of these facts the question is asked from time to time, 
what can be substituted as a basis for bank-note circulation? Mr. 
George S. Coe outlined a plan at the annual meeting of the bank- 
ers last year. Colonel Grosvenor has suggested the replacement of 
Government bonds by State and municipal obligations. Mr. A. S. 
Hewitt, in a speech relating to the extension of the bank charters, 
delivered in Congress the 16th of May last, described a plan which 
is worthy of careful consideration. 
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He proposed first that the amount of notes to be delivered to a 
bank should not exceed ninety per cent. of its capital, and that it 
should be required to invest $50,000 of its capital in Government 
bonds. The total amount of bonds needed for this purpose would 
be about $ 100,000,000, which the banks could easily enough obtain. 
Indeed, of this amount, as we have seen, they hold $ 100,000,000 of 
four per cents, which have a longer period to run than any other 
Government obligations. 


I would deliver [he says] to banks ninety per cent. in circulating 
notes on the amount of their capital. I would make the notes of the 
bank a first lien on the assets of the bank. Secondly, I would make the 
stockholders, as they now are, personally liable for 100 per cent. in 
addition to the capital of the bank, and make the notes of the bank 
a first lien upon this amount. Now, I have at least under this 
arrangement 200 per cent. behind the notes. Thirdly, I would com- 
pel the banks to put a redemption fund of ten per cent. in coin 
into the hands of the Treasurer of the United States. Taking 
the present capital of the banks, $360,000,000, that would put 
$ 36,000,000 of coin as a redemption fund in the hands of the Treas- 
urer. Lastly, I would make the banks, as a whole, guarantee the 
circulation of each individual bank. I would make the whole 
$ 360,000,000 of bank capital, with the right to call $ 360,000,000 
more if necessary, a guarantee for the redemption of the notes. 

Now, let us see what will happen. A bank breaks: its note is 
redeemable at the Treasury of the United States in coin without a 
moment’s delay. There is the fund for it—$ 36,000,000. It is not 
conceivable that under any circumstances whatever you could have 
a demand for more than $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 at any one time; 
but there is $36,000,000 ready to protect the notes of any broken 
bank. Next, I would recoup the amount paid out for redemption 
of these notes by immediate assessment on the banks and require 
them to make it good; and when the bank is wound up and the 
lien for circulation is collected, I would refund the money to the 
banks for the assessment they might have paid. 


Who will question the security of such a basis for bank-note cir- 
culation? But some one may revert to tie old safety-fund system 
—under which the banks were required to pay an annual tax until 
the fund amounted to a certain sum which was to be used in dis- 
charging the debts of banks that should fail—and say, was not that 
system a failure? It should be remembered that the plan in the 
beginning was to pay not only the notes of the banks which failed, 
but all other obligations. In 1837, when ten banks in New York 
suddenly failed, which had issued $1,550,000 of notes, the safety- 
fund was ample to pay them, for it amounted to $1,876,000. But 
the banks having agreed to pay the other liabilities also the fund 
was insufficient for this purpose, as the total loss exceeded $2,500,000. 
The banks ought never to have agreed to secure any other debts 
than their own notes, and subsequently the system was thus modi- 
fied and worked well in several States. It is true that the system 
was abandoned in New York in 1838, but in Ohio a very compe- 
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tent writer says in 1853, “the system is as perfect as legislation 
can make it, and is certainly far preferable to the New York law 
[which at that time was the free-banking law] in every particular.” 
In prosperous times the payment of every note was amply secured; 
in seasons of depression the bank-note circulation of the State 
rested on a substantial basis and retained the public confidence. 

The security proposed by Mr. Hewitt for bank notes is far 
greater than that which existed in New York or in any other State 
under any State system. With the safer mode of discounting now 
prevailing, the combined assets of the banks of the country coupled 
with the other securities proposed would constitute an ample fund 
to redeem the notes of the banks that might occasionally fail. 

There are many questions of detail pertaining to the plan that 
are not touched; only the outline of it is given. At the recent 
meeting of the bankers at Saratoga the matter was discussed, 
and elsewhere we have given Mr. Coe’s able address on the sub- 
ject. The present system cannot be continued much longer, if the 
law concerning the discharge of the public debt is executed, with- 
out seriously disturbing the bank circulation. If the plan set forth 
were adopted, would there not be fewer monetary disturbances than 
happen now, resulting from the payment of bonds and the sur- 
render and issue of new circulation? The volume of currency would 
be less affected, and that is a thing greatly to be desired. 


——_— _ 





ITALIAN RESUMPTION. 


The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, of July 25, reports an esti- 
mate then recently made by Signor Ellena, of the Italian Finance 
Department, that Italy was then in possession of the following 
amounts of gold and silver: 





tt cmt heme $ 150,000,000 .. Subsidiary silver....... $ 18,000,000 
Silver, full-tender five- ee 
lira(franc) coins.... 43,000,000... $ 211,000,000 


Of the gold, $110,000,000 was in the National treasury, $22,- 
000,000 in the banks, and $18,000,000 in the pockets of the peo- 
ple. 

The paper in circulation was $188,000,000, of which it was in- 
tended to withdraw $120,000,000, 

The whole proceeds of the resumption loan, when realized, and 
all of the gold part except $3,500,000 was already realized, would 
be $88,000,000 of gold and $34,000,000 of silver. 

If it be supposed that the gold and silver cbtained by the re- 
sumption loan, was all taken from the metallic stocks of other 
countries, as most of it undoubtedly was, the currency of Italy 
would suffer no contraction by the operation. There would be a 
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simple substitution of an equal amount of gold and silver for 
the paper withdrawn. 

As Italy now coins no full legal-tender silver, and indeed is 
not allowed to coin any under the provisions of the amended 
Latin Union treaty, it obtains its new stock of five-franc (or lira) 
pieces from the circulation of France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

On these statements of the Italian Finance Department, it is 
not apparent why Italy cannot resume on the first of next Jan- 
uary or even before that, if it sees fit to do so. But it is never- 
theless true, that an actual resumption at the beginning of next year 
is not regarded in Europe as an altogether certain event. Three or 
four months ago, the Italian Ministry announced, that according to 
their construction of the laws, while the proceeds of the resumption 
loan must all be received during the year 1882, there was no specific 
time fixed for resumption, and that it must be determined by the 
course of events. There are not wanting persons in Italy who insist 
that the money collected for resumption ought to be devoted to the 
vindication of Italian rights and interests in the Mediterranean, 
which are supposed to be menaced by the French occupation of 
Tunis. The number of such persons is small, and no countenance 
to their ideas has so far been given in any authoritative quarters. 
Nevertheless, the condition of Europe is disturbed and threatening, 
and it is impossible to forsee what may happen, 
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RAILROAD MILEAGE. 


In the year 1850, when California was admitted as a State, the 
whole mileage of railroads in the United States was go21. In 1869, 
when the Pacific railway was completed, the number of miles had 
risen to 46,844. In 1879 Poor’s Manual stated the number of miles 
of railway in operation in all the States and Territories at 86,497. 
From that time to the close of 1881 about 15,000 miles were added, 
making an aggregate at the beginning of the present year of 
101,497 miles. From January 1, 1882, to June I, 3,480 miles of new 
road had been tracked and put up in operation; and it is esti- 
mated that during the seven remaining months of the year there 
will be not less than 7,000 more miles of track laid, giving us at 
the close of the year a grand total of 111,977 miles of road in 
operation, with 10,000 other miles in course of construction. The 
whole railway mileage of the world at the end of the year 1879 is 
stated at 218,861 miles. So we shall have at the end of this year 
a greater mileage of road in operation than all the rest of the 
world had at the opening of this decade. The Razlway Age states 
that work is now py roy, in this country on 120 lines of rail- 
way. Up to June 1 there had been this year 734 miles of track 
laid in Texas, 253 in Colorado, 212 in Indiana, 207 in lowa, 203 in 
Ohio, 149 in New York, 116 in Kansas, 131 in Georgia, 121 in 
California; in twenty-seven other States and Territories 1,354 miles, 
but in none of them as much as I0o miles, save as to the nine 
above stated. Montana and Oregon will each reach over 200 miles 
before the close of the year, and Texas probably 1200, 
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WHAT A BANK DOES FOR A COMMUNITY.* 


As the basis of all business in this country, we now have two 
qualities of National coined dollars, the one widely differing in 
commercial value from the other, yet both equally a legal tender 
for debts and a measure of trade, while they are not exchange- 
able, the one for the other, at the Government Treasury that is- 
sues them both as standard money. 

We have also four forms or descriptions of paper currency, viz., 
government notes, bank notes, gold certificates, and silver certi- 
ficates. Three of these are redeemable at present in gold dollars, 
and ome exclusively in silver dollars. 

These weights and measures of varied inherent capacity or power 
are now working side by side in practical business, and among an 
intelligent people, not because two things, while greatly differing 
in value from each other, can possibly each be equal to a third 
thing in trade, but simply because the country is for the time 
being rich enough to supply a sufficient sum of the superior 
measure to perform all the offices of trade and commerce, and the 
inferior is not yet, as it may soon be, overwhelming in amount. 

But these two standards of value are confessedly not equal, be- 
cause they are not interchangeable; are not subject alone to public 
preference, and are not produced from time to time only as de- 
sired, and then left free, as they ought to be, to find their way 
into circulation by their own intrinsic merit and by the natural 
demands of trade. On the contrary, by force of most peremptory 
law, the resources of the public treasury are diverted from the 
coinage of the kind and quality of money that commerce de- 
mands, and are driven into that which it persistently rejects. No 
compulsion would be required to limit or to establish that quan- 
tity or quality of currency or coin that the people want. Com- 
pulsion is the strongest evidence that the specially prescribed 
thing is not wanted. In this remarkable conflict between statute 
law and the law of nature the inevitable result is simply a ques- 
tion of time and of public endurance. The people will be content 
so long as the final issue of this contest for supremacy between 
diverse measures of value is deferred and counteracted by the 
amazing growth and prosperity of the country. Providence has so 
far kindly interposed its bountiful hand and averted the natural 
consequences of our financial errors; but a single bad harvest, 
with the continuance of the present compulsory coinage and the 


* This article formed the principal part of the address of Mr. George S. Coe, delivered at the 
opening of the recent Convention of Bankers at Saratoga. 
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rapid accumulation of inferior silver dollars in the Treasury, would 
precipitate this nation irrecoverably into the lower standard of 
value, and most seriously impair our present superior power and 
commercial independence among the nations of the world. From 
any point of view at which, as practical men, we can view 
this question of compulsory coinage or currency, it seems nothing 
less than a gratuitous, unnecessary and_ self-imposed infliction 
upon the business of the country, an obstacle to its commerce 
and trade, in every way unfair in its practical operation. 

Our present paper currency system is in great measure that 
which the war created and bequeathed us. Since it was established 
the country has grown from thirty-five to fifty-three millions of 
people, and its productions have more than kept pace with its 
marvelous increase in population. In fact, the disclosure of its ca- 
pacity and resources has been so sudden and so great, as to 
startle and enrich the world, vastly more than did the original dis- 
covery of the continent itself. 

In this great world of industry and production, what important 
function do we, as bankers, perform? 

A correct reply to this simple question will clear away much 
of the mist that surrounds the subject of paper currency. Indus- 
try is expended as necessarily in the distribution as in the pro- 
duction of useful things, In both these departments of labor do 
banks and bankers engage as active participants. But their more 
important service is performed in facilitating the distribution of the 
results of labor throughout the country and the world; in divid- 
ing and promoting the endless variety of exchanges of one com- 
modity for another, which make up the wealth of human society. 
The popular conception of banking, that it is “dealing in money,” 
is entirely erroneous, more erroneous than we ourselves, without re- 
flection, always fully appreciate. In fact, the very reverse of this 
Statement is substantially true. At the expense of reiterating simple 
elementary principles, let us look at the subject for a moment from 
this point of view. 

It is not true of a merchant, who buys and sells, that he is only a 
dealer in Jounds and yards, but in the articles which, by those stand- 
ard implements, he measures his merchandise, and it is not more 
true of a bank or banker that he deals in money, when in fact his 
Operations are only in money’s worth of every conceivable thing that 
money can purchase excepting this, that money, the measure itself, 
also composes a small proportion of the articles of value which 
enter into his business operations. 

A bank, in its real, practical work, is an agent of the community 
to receive and carry away what that community produces in excess 
of its own needs, and to bring back the same value of what it 
wants in return. 
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The soundest and most useful assets of a bank or banker do not 
consist of money, but of the money’s worth of exchangeable com- 
modities dealt in or required by the population in which the bank 
is located. In a wheat country they will consist largely of wheat, 
in a coal region of coal, in a cotton country of cotton, and in a 
place of diverse trade they will be composed of the miscellaneous 
articles of value which make up the stock of the trading com- 
munity. The best assets for a commercial bank are those that 
spring out of commodities most extensively exchangeable, and 
the worst, those that are based upon property, like real estate, in- 
capable of general diffusion. Banks advance their means and incur 
their obligations upon the money value of miscellaneous or specific 
property of their dealers, just as foreign bankers do, leaving the bor- 
rower or the depositor meanwhile in charge of the property, to 
manipulate it at his discretion, but always in the interest of the 
bank, which has thus become the real owner, no less than of him- 
self, who has but the remainder unpledged. And just as a foreign 
banker advances upon goods zz ¢transttu, or aS a company or Cap- 
italist lends upon real estate by mortgage, so a bank entrusts its 
means to its dealers of every variety, who thereby become possessed 
of the power to exchange or to remove them, while, at the same 
time, the property interest to the extent agreed on is always in the 
bank itself. And so banks are simple devices for concentrating and 
exchanging the fruits of industry from hand to hand and from place 
to place, making it current and divisible. They dispense, as far as 
possible, and more and more so, as social life is elevated and re- 
fined, with the necessity of money as a practical medium, by taking 
title to property, and by issuing to and accepting from their deal- 
ers the written attestations of the money “value received.” These 
written or printed papers, in their various forms, actually and in 
their very nature, possess the potency as well as the promise to 
respond in money or in its equivalent in other forms of useful in- 
dustry. Banks are thus the very embodiments of labor, existing in 
tangible and exchangeable forms in any community, the pivots upon 
which industry and social comforts continually revolve. And, ac- 
cordingly, experience has proved that in the current daily business 
of commercial cities, less than five parts in a hundred, either of de- 
posits in banks or of the sums withdrawn from them, consist of 
money. That is to say, more than ninety-five per centum of finan- 
cial transactions in society are only an exchange of one useful 
thing for another, and banks simply perform the function of effect- 
ing those exchanges. , In whatever of the various forms of paper in- 
struments the obligations of banks may be made, they are not 
money in any sense. Money cannot be made from paper. It is in- 
dependently and of itself one form of property, and therefore it is 
money. Any human attempt to create it is only a weak and in- 
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effectual encroachment upon the Divine prerogative. Papers are 
nothing, and can legitimately be nothing, but the record of a con- 
current or precedent fact, that property has moved, from one 
possessor to another, to the extent of the money value they rep- 
resent. 

And because these simple paper instruments and orders thus 
perform the great offices of commerce, it is naturally inferred 
that the whole virtue is in them, rather than in the transactions 
they record, and so the attempt has been made in all ages to 
secure the inward life, by legally creating the outward sign. Such 
also is the wide difference between the paper currency—that form 
of debt miscalled money—of Government, and the real animating 
thing which enfolds the vital element of labor, and whose orig- 
inal force and germinal principle already exists in commerce it- 
self. Railroads, ships, and every kind of vehicle employed for 
transportation of merchandise do not more truly convey the prop- 
erty entrusted to them, than do banks and bankers perform sub- 
stantially the same service, in promoting the exchange and dis- 
tribution of the articles placed at their control. In fact, these 
two agencies work in conjunction to secure the same practical re- 
sult. The one is a compliment of the other. Both of them 
unite in a similar service to society, and without both, modern 
commerce, with its multiplied blessings, would be impossible. Ob- 
serve the report of tonnage transported by railroads, and of the 
values transferred through the Clearing Houses of banks, and see 
how they keep pace with each other. While one of these car- 
ries the property itself, the other holds the draft, note, check 
or bill of exchange which binds and commands it, and which di- 
vides and transfers its value to others, and thus a bank invests 
its own capital or property, and receives, by deposit, the capital 
or property of its dealers, and moves it forward or meets the re- 
turning volume, by means of its various forms of paper instruments 
as it comes and goes in every direction, far or near, at home or 
abroad, current meeting counter-current, and one kind continually 
exchanging itself for another kind in countless variety. Banks thus 
contain the stored industrial energy of the people, and every form 
of obligation they emit but discharges and diffuses the power first 
secured within them, to be continually replenished and reproduced 
by new exchanges. Every piece of paper used as a commercial me- 
dium, in any form whatever, must derive its sole value from being 
tied by an invisible ligament to some object of useful exchange. 

The same tie of interest that binds the community to banks and 
bankers in every place, also binds that interest together throughout 
the whole country and throughout the world. They must trust each 
other by the necessities of their business, just as the people trust 
them, and they are under the highest obligation for self-preservation 
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to preserve over each other a watchful guard and care. While each 
one commences the movement of property within its own special 
circle, they are all compelled to convey it through each other 
beyond their respective lines, and thus to become mutually debt- 
Ors or creditors for its value. A Clearing House, where settle- 
ments between banks are daily made, is but a general depot 
where property is thus exchanged by the various connecting lines 
which there meet. Every paper is there subjected to the true 
test of money value, which is proved by its prompt exchange and 
redemption. Any form of commercial paper currency is nothing 
more than a promise to give property in consideration of prop- 
erty received, a promise that is unfulfilled so long as the paper 
continues outstanding, Exchange through banks is the redemp- 
tion of those promises, an incessant weighing and testing of 
them by the money standard. This is the life principle of all bank- 
ing, which can never for a moment be intermitted. Having 
reached the common goal, their career as a circulating medium is 
ended, judgment upon each one is entered up upon the books of 
the bank against their respective makers, and they are retired 
from further public services. 

This principle the Bank of England practically recognized in re- 
spect to its own circulating notes, when it canceled them as they 
were redeemed, and issued new ones with every new transaction. The 
significance of the numberless boxes, casks, and bales in a rail- 
road depot, and of the paper parcels in a banker’s Clearing House is 
not in their outward seeming, but in their hidden contents. The 
value is not in the thing seen, but in the reality which is unseen. 
Examine minutely what is behind, and observe that merchandise, 
not money, constitutes by far the greater proportion of what 
passes between them. The small difference in aggregate value of 
a bank’s exchange is all that there is of money. The bulk is 
the people’s property. And it is because banks are thus indis- 
pensable agents and factors in human society that they are, as a 
rule, from generation to generation, the most permanent and en- 
during institutions in all modern nations. They are, by the ne- 
cessities of social life, established in every place of important 
trade and commerce all over the world, because the service they 
perform has to be done, and their highest interest and success is 
assured as they faithfully do it. Then, their permanency has the 
same guaranty as seed time and harvest, and their necessity is 
the same as the provision required by civilized life for cold and 
heat, summer and winter. By them the products of human labor 
are divided and distributed. Those in a more limited locality by 
transfer of title through the books and records of a single in- 
stitution, those of a wider area through the combination of many 
in a large city, those of the country at large through the Associated 
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Banks in the New York Clearing House, and those of the world 
through banks and bankers in the City of London. Banks are the 
world’s accountants. And so trade and commerce naturally proceeds 
in larger or smaller circles, and from smaller to larger the earth 
around. TZhés zs the service that banks perform, and this ts the sim- 
ple way they do it. 

A commercial bank, therefore, seeks its position in the very midst 
of commercial activity, where there are the most of products to be 
moved and exchanged. It is itself the focal point of such move- 
ments. Apart from them, it is like a ship in the desert, it has no 
proper function whatever. It derives its existence from them, and 
without them a banking obligation, in any of its forms, can have no 
true vitality. Examine your securities and see if they are such as 
carry any desirable or nevessary property, proximate or remote, and 
so possess a living character? If not, they are like empty cars upon 
the train, which only encumber it. Such assets and such banks are 
dead, because the soul has fled from them, If this be true, it sim- 
ply proves that any paper passing among men in exchange for prop- 
erty, from whatever source derived, that conveys from the start no 
property with it, is only a “tinkling cymbal” without intrinsic 
value, and only deranges and disturbs the order and harmony of 
sound commerce. The natural and most healthy circulating me- 
dium of any country must, therefore, come exclusively from the 
power and through the organizations that concentrate and move 
its various commercial industries. In fact, we repeat, all paper in- 
struments of trade must be, from their inception, the veritable 
certificates of the actual possession of things of the value ex- 
pressed, and the more highly any country becomes developed by 
variety of production, modes of intercourse and facilities of ex- 
change, the less use it makes of the precious metals or money, 
and the more it exchanges things for things, by means of paper 
vouchers for the things of value which they represent. 

It is true that, likegall human associations, banks have faithless 
agents, and are liable to ignorance, infidelity and default, but it is 
also true that they exist, after all, among the oldest and most sub- 
stantial of organizations as well in this as in other countries, and 
that property invested in them has proved to be the most reliable 
for permanent income of all human associations. It is a question 
whether a much less number of our American States, counties, cities, 
towns, and villages have failed in meeting their obligations, than of 
well-organized banking institutions, or whether the losses finally in- 
curred by the community have been greater from confiding in finan- 
cial, than in State and municipal corporations. 

It is because they are so largely and so minutely connected with 
every portion, nerve, and fiber of the vital social organism, that the 
shock of a bank’s failure or interruption in its business produces so 
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general sensation. In such an event the industrial relations of a 
community with the outward world are at once arrested, the means 
of intercourse and of commercial exchange are cut off, and the value 
and the necessity of this link in the chain of personal interest, that 
binds society together, is everywhere suddenly seen and appreciated. 

While the world’s greater commerce thus moves on unchallenged 
and uninterrupted by means of paper instruments, as we have de- 
scribed, it seems idle to say that the smaller medium, called notes, 
which commerce would also create and protect by the force of its 
own natural development, is not the best that is possible, or that 
such a paper circulation, if used at all, cannot be adequately regu- 
lated by.law, or that industry and human society, having invariably 
reached its culmination in that general direction, must then turn 
back in order to provide a safe circulating paper medium for 
smaller transactions, must so far empty itself of the stores of ex- 
changeable wealth in possession of its banking reserves and neces- 
sary to the healthiest activity, and exchange them for a public 
debt in some form, in order that these very paper instruments may 
be adequately protected. Such an objection impugns the very law 
of nature. Instruments so created, and based upon debt, are not 
the evidence of things existing, but of capital expended. Debt ex- 
presses poverty; the adsence, not the fresence, of the value certified 
by the instrument. A currency of a country should be based di- 
rectly upon the property of the country, not upon its debts. Ujon 
what it has, not upon what zt owes. Taking into consideration all 
the chances of human frailty, it may confidently be asserted that a 
safer, more natural and healthier system of circulating notes can 
be provided by a few simple and practicable legal restraints, through 
the security that .commerce creates for its greater transactions, than 
through any form of public debt. It is a strange and palpably 
absurd proposition in political economy, that a popular Government 
must be kept poor and in debt, in order that the people may be 
provided with means to become rich. It is not necessary that 
either our local or our general Government should prolong its 
poverty, so that the people may be insured against poverty and 
loss, but rather that the wealth of the community should provide 
its own facilities for defence and independence. | 

If this exposition be correct, it resolves many of the vexed ques- 
tions respecting paper money that have so long puzzled us as 
bankers, and vexed the public mind. How to secure the proper 
quantity and quality desired, of requisite flexibility and elasticity, 
as it is ambiguously called, of adequate supply at the special time, 
and in the particular place demanded by the trade? Coming 
through the channels that commerce itself creates, I believe that 
such a currency can be provided and be sufficiently protected by 
the true and only security which the country possesses, viz., its 
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own property and productions running concurrently with the paper 
it represents. This is all that ever gives stability and value to 
National, State, or municipal debts; only to them it is not thus 
naturally allied. Thus would it be made coincident with, at the 
place where, and at the time when, existing products are to be 
moved, and it would be redeemed and retired by the proceeds of 
those products after they have reached the market and been con- 
verted into money value. Quantity would be regulated by the prop- 
erty conveyed, and quality secured by the fact that redemption and 
withdrawal would be vigorously exacted by the facilities and com- 
petitions of modern business. I appeal to you all to say whether 
it would not, like all other and larger forms of commercial obli- 
gations, regularly proceed by a law within itself, following the law 
of nature? 

In the recollection of, and in the endeavor to avoid, the evils 
and losses incurred by loose and irregular banking in a sparsely- 
settled country, without speedy communication between its parts 
and with limited productions and commercial facilities, the tend- 
ency has long been to encumber this portion of commercial busi- 
ness with unnecessary, unnatural and extraneous restrictions. It is 
plainly evident that our present system is imperfect and transitory. 
It is our business, as bankers, carefully to consider in advance, and 
to suggest, if we can, a safe and proper substitute. 

And, finally, there comes in this serious and fundamental in- 
quiry: 

In what spot along these universal and wide-spreading, yet in- 
separably united commercial streams, which supply those human 
needs and comforts which “make all the world akin,” can you dis- 
place or alter the established measure of value, the very money it- 
self, which all the world accepts, without disturbing all equitable 
relations between men and nations? 

Where can you violently inject a conventional, arbitrary or ex- 
ceptional standard, without causing general derangement and special 
injury? 

‘¢TIn nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


Sellers and buyers of commodities are not the same persons, but 
are generally otherwise. “With what measure we mete, it will be 
measured to us again.” A false balance and light weight are an 
eternal abomination, and are all the more abominable when en- 
forced upon a young and vigorous country whose boast is that its 
boundless productions can supply the world with the necessaries of 
life, and who, therefore, demand an unobstructed commerce. While 
the best thought and the inventive energy of our time are en- 
gaged in clearing the way and “making the paths straight” for 
the freest interchdnge of thoughts and things among men, it is a 
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most inopportune moment, and ours the most inappropriate Na- 
tion, to attempt the introduction of a special standard of commer- 
cial measure by forcing its entrance through the doors of our 
Clearing Houses. It seems like a vain and childlike effort to im- 
pede and hinder the progress of the National engine, by intruding 
upon the track, just when it is drawing the long train, which 
bears the rich productions of the country to market. Most fortu- 
nately, this effort is expressed in ambiguous words that refuse to 
convey the intended meaning, and so we are measurably relieved 
of the necessity of deciding between a local law, hidden under 
uncertain phrase, and the higher, clearer and more universal law 
of commerce. 

We long ago learned by sad experience how a compulsory change 
or derangement in the measure of value opens a wide door, through 
which hordes of idle, vulgar, shrewd and knavish men rush to the 
front and enrich themselves in the general bewilderment, always at 
the expense of honest toil, and then further demoralize society by 
their prodigal and wasteful expenditures. 

When the truth is fully recognized that banks, like other essen- 
tial elements of society, have grown up as the natural results of 
the best social development, we shall not find it mecessary, as 
now, to defend our right to the fairest consideration, nor forever 
be compelled to half apologize for existence. The keenest instinct 
of self-interest in our business combines with the highest patriot- 
ism in inducing us all as bankers to be ourselves, in the highest 
sense, good citizens, to encourage any good work by which the 
prosperity of the country can be permanently secured, universal 
comfort, peace and order maintained, and progress promoted. The 
best thing for the country is always best for us, because we are 
inseparably involved in and are touched by every possible interest 
that can effect the community for good or for evil. 
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ECONOMY IN USING COAL. 


A recent investigation of the dirt banks at the collieries owned 
by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company showed 
that there were at least 60,000,000 tons of them. Of this at least 
40,000,000 tons can be utilized for fuel. This includes marketable 
sizes of coal ranging from buckwheat to small stove. It is the in- 
tention of the company, as soon as the jig houses now building 
for the treatment of this coal dirt are finished, to assort the sizes 
and send them to market. This month the company will use 
10,000 tons of coal dust in engines of its own, built for the pur- 

se, under the patent of Mr. John E. Wootten, thus effecting a sav- 
ing of $20,000 in fuel. The dirt banks in the —— and Wyoming 
regions are to be treated as those in the Schuylkill region, and the 
engines on the connecting line between the Reading and New York 
Central, now building, are to be of the dirt-burning pattern. 
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THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


Though many phases of the Egyptian question are doubtless 
well understood, the financial relation existing between Egypt and 
France and England may not be so clearly known as some of our 
readers desire; we shall therefore venture to say something on this 
point. 

The position of Egypt is very peculiar. It is indeed a proyince 
of the Ottoman Empire, but its relations with the Porte are de- 
fined by international agreement. They are fully set forth in the 
treaty of July 15, 1840. By this treaty it was declared that the ad- 
ministration of the country should devolve on the descendants of 
Mehemet Ali in the direct line. A considerable measure of inde- 
pendence has been granted to the Khedive by the Sultans, and on 
the accession of Tewfik Pasha in 1879 the firman of investiture, which 
recapitulated the privileges thus granted, was previously communicated 
by the Porte to the British and French ambassadors with explana- 
tions which were considered satisfactory. 

The introduction of European officials into the country was the 
work chiefly of the ex-Khedive, Ismail Pasha. He invited foreigners 
to do various things because there were no natives possessing the 
requisite qualifications, especially with reference to the management 
of the various loans contracted by the Government. 

In November, 1879, after Ismail Pasha was deposed, the new 
Khedive decided to govern with a native ministry. It was then 
agreed, however, that English and French Controllers-General should 
be appointed on the nomination of their respective governments. 
Their position and powers were defined in a decree issued in No- 
vember of that year. They were not to exercise any direct admin- 
istrative authority, but were to have seats in the Council of Ministers, 
with a consultative vote in the proceedings, beside having the full- 
est powers to investigate the entire public service which related to 
financial matters. They were to communicate their observations to 
the Khedive and his ministers, or to the Commissioners of the 
public debt as they deemed best, and were to make reports, if they 
thought it advisable, for publication. They could not be relieved 
from their duties except with the consent of their respective gov- 
ernments. 

At this time the finances were in great confusion, and the 
Khedive expressed his willingness that an inquiry should be made 
into their condition. This desire on his part finally resulted in the 
appointment of a commission of liquidation on March 31, 1880, 
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with authority to prepare a law for the settlement of the financial 
obligations of the Egyptian Government as well as of the Dairas 
and the public debt. 

The law of liquidation determined by the commissioners was issued 
July 17, 1880, and provided for a complete settlement of the public 
debts and of all claims on the Government, while a certain pro- 
portion of the revenue was set aside to meet the requirements of 
administration, the tribute, the civil list, and other governmental 
expenses. A settlement was effected in accordance with this law, 
and a correspondent of the Loudon Times in a recent review of the 
condition of the debt, says: “ We shall be well within the mark, 
we believe, in assuming that two-thirds of the unified debt is held 
here. There is, indeed, good reason to think that, at the present 
moment, the amount so held is even greater, the French having 
sold large quantities of the unified stock at the time of the Paris 
crisis in January last, Putting the British holding of the unified 
debt at £40,000,000, and adding thereto £ 20,000,000 of the prefer- 
ence debt, and, say, £12,000,000 of the State domain and Daira 
loans united, we get a total of £ 72,000,000 of capital invested in 
what is practically a mortgage on Egypt.” 

Beside this indebtedness, aggregating $360,000,000, a very large 
sum has been invested by companies and individuals in banking 
and other enterprises. The following statistics may be added: 

Bank of Egypt 
Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company 
Commercial Bank of Alexandria 


Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt 
Alexandria Water Works 





£ 3,022,000 


Beside these, there is the Imperial Ottoman Bank in which 
many British subjects are interested, and French financial institu- 
tions; hence the reader will perceive how largely the English and 
French people are concerned in the government of Egypt, apart 
from the ownership and management of the Suez Canal. England 
is far more deeply interested than France, nor is she likely to re- 
lax her hold on the country whether acting in co-operation with 
other European powers or contending alone. Her interests, National 
and individual, are too great to be sacrificed, and the temper of 
the people clearly shows that they are in favor of a strong and 
resolute policy toward Egypt, even if its enforcement be attended 
with considerable cost. The truth is, Egypt is a very desirable 
land for England to possess, and many Englishmen are, doubtless, 
hoping that the confusion now existing in Egyptian affairs will 
result in putting the country under the more complete control of 
Great Britain. 
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MONEY SUPERSEDING BARTER: 


Albert Gallatin in his Constderations on Currency and Banking, 
published in January, 1831, or rather more than fifty years ago, 
went into somewhat elaborate calculations in respect to the 
per capita amount of money in certain countries at that time. 
Nobody was better informed as to such matters, or able to come 
to a more correct conclusion from such information as was attain- 
able. Among the results then reached by him were, that the Jer 
capita amount of money was six dollars in the United States, and 
“less than four dollars” in Russia (reducing the paper rouble of 
that country to its coin value). He estimated the jer capita 
amounts in France and England as nearly alike, and as being about 
fourteen dollars. 

In all these countries the fer capita amount of money is now 
much larger, and a marked difference in the amounts in France 
and England has since arisen. Upon some estimates of the gold 
in France, which seem to me grossly exaggerated, the French Jer 
capita amount of money is twice as great as the English. It is 
at any rate greater by one-half. In the United States and Great 
Britain it is not far from twenty-one dollars. 

It is not difficult to discern one, and doubtless the main, cause 
of the fact that the increase within fifty years of the fer capita 
amount of money has been less in England than in France. The 
banking expedients by which the use of money is economized, and 
by which the same range of prices can be sustained with less 
money, have received a vastly greater ex*ension among the Eng- 
lish than among their neighbors on the cther side of the British 
Channel. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, an Englis’: statistical authority, in 
a paper read before the American Bankers’ Association in 1881, 
estimated that the deposits in British banks had increased from 
105 millions sterling in 1840 to 520 millions sterling in 1880, at 
which last date the practice of making deposits in banks was 
scarcely known in France outside of Paris, and not much resorted 
to in that city. 

The increase of prices ir. Great Britain, France, the United 
States and the commercial world generally, during the past half 
century, has not corresponded with the increase of their fer 
capita amount of money. This fact may be attributable to several 
causes. But an obvious and powerful cause has been a constant 
enlargement of the proportion in which transactions of trade have 
been made by the intervention of money, and a corresponding dim- 
inution of the proportion of direct exchanges by barter. In this 
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way, the number of persons using money has augmented in 
a ratio much exceeding the rate of increase of populations, and 
some considerable part of the enlarged volumes of money, instead 
of acting in the direction of raising prices, has been absorbed by 
being substituted for barter. 

Few living persons are old enough to know by personal recollec- 
tion the great extent to which the business of this country was 
carried on by barter fifty years ago, but there are many persons 
within whose own observation there has been a large substitution 
of money for barter within more recent years. That substitution is 
still going on in some localities. 

In his Conszderations on Currency and Banking Gallatin describes 
the almost total absence of money in Western Pennsylvania during 
his residence there in the early part of this century. Of the state 
of things in the whole United States at the date (1831) of the 
publication of that book, he says: 

Barter continues to be a principal mode of exchange in the coun- 
try, at least in a great portion of the United States, where the 
planter and farmer obtain from time to time their supplies from the 
merchant, and pay him annually with their crop. 

Gallatin evidently intended by “the country,” the rural parts of 
the United States, which then contained an enormously greater 
proportion of the total population than they now do. 

It may be questionable whether, comparing the United States of 
1831 with the United States of 1882, there has been any consider- 
able increase of the amount of money fer cafzta, reckoning at both 
times only the number of persons actually using money as a me- 
dium of exchange. 

It is known that the sudden and large increase of metallic money, 
following the discovery of Potosi in the sixteenth century, pro- 
duced a greater effect upon prices than the much larger increase of 
metallic money which followed the California and Australian dis- 
coveries of the middle of this century. But a late English writer, 
Cliffe Leslie, points out that this more considerable rise of prices 
in the sixteenth century was confined to the comparatively 
limited localities reached by the new gold and silver from Amer- 
ica, which were not generally diffused, on account of the then ex- 
isting lack of facilities of intercommunication, not merely between 
different countries, but between different parts of the same country. 
And he shows by way of contrast that in consequence of im- 
proved modes of locomotion and of the greater territorial exten- 
sion of commerce in this century, the new supplies of the precious 
metals from America and Australia spread themselves with more 
rapidity and over a larger space. In this way, by the sudden mul- 
tiplication of the numbers of persons using metallic money, in conse- 
quence of the addition of persons who had before conducted their 
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exchanges by barter, the increase of the fer capita of metallic 
money, taking a general view of all the countries in which it cir- 
culates, was much short of the increase of its absolute amount. 

In a summary of the observations of Leslie upon these points, 
contained in some papers of Laveleye, recently published in the 
Revue Des Deux Mondes, it is said: 

Mr. Jacob, always quoted on this subject, says that “in Eng- 
land and the other kingdoms of Europe, within the first century 
after the discovery of America, the quantity of the precious metals 
had increased nearly five-fold, and the prices of commodities had 
advanced nearly in the same proportion.” This assertion has been 
generally admitted, and yet Mr. lie shows that, taken generally, 
it is quite inexact, and can only be applied at the most at the 
capitals where the statistical calculations were made. The effect 
only made itself felt in the parts of Europe easily accessible to 
commerce—that is, in a very restricted circle. Elsewhere, prices 
varied little. Thus it is certain that for two or three centuries, the 
silver of Potosi or Mexico did not find its way into Russia, the 
Highlands of Scotland, or into the West of Ireland. Prices re- 
mained longer stationary in many districts near London. Adam 
Smith (1775) speaks of villages in Scotland, where money was so 
rare that people paid for their ale in drinking saloons with nails. 
Even in our day, throughout the greater part of Eastern Europe, 
the people live on their own productions, and the small portion of 
precious metals they ever get to possess, is converted into jewelry, 
or hidden away and taken out of circulation. 

In our time, the increase of prices has been less felt in the great 
centers than in the more remote localities. Jevons and Soetbeer 
estimate that from 1850 to 1870 the rise at London and Hamburg 
may have been from on 4 to twenty-five per cent. Mr. Leslie ex- 
tracts from the reports of the English consuls the proof that in 
many towns it has been more than from one hundred to three 
hundred per cent. It proves that the afflux of precious metals after 
1850 has spread out and acted over the whole world in a much 
more equal fashion than in the sixteenth century, and the reason 
of this may be easily seen in the improved means of communica- 
tion—railroads and steamboats—and the activity of commerce in 
other respects, which have distributed them everywhere, and made 
them penetrate wherever cheapness attracted the purchaser. 


The new supplies of metal for the world, during the fifteen years 
after 1850, were from the gold mines of California and Australia, 
but they assumed in Asia the form of new supplies of silver, dis- 
placed by gold in the European currencies and principally in the 
French currency and exported to the East. This new silver in 
India and other Oriental countries was absorbed, partly in a rise 
of prices, and partly by being substituted for barter, and thereby 
causing the use of money by vast numbers of persons who had 
previously not used it. In a report on this subject, made in 
1865, by the Governor of Bombay, it is said: 

Considerable quantities of silver are absorbed in India by a 
monetary circulation which did not exist previously. In thousands 


of bazaars, rupees are seen to appear and drive out the practice 
of barter, universal previously. 
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The evidence, published with the report (1876) of the British 
Silver Commission, and with the report (1877) of the United States 
Monetary Commission, shows that at those dates there re- 
mained considerable portions of the Indian population, among 
whom the use of money had superseded barter, either not at all, 
or only partially. Sir Richard Temple, long connected with the In- 
dian Government, stated as lately as March 15, 1882, in an address 
before the London J/mstztute of Bankers, that in many parts of 
India, and among many classes there, rents were still paid in crops, 
and other transactions made by barter, and not with money. 

Six years ago, when enormous exaggerations of the yield of the 
Comstock Lode assisted to create in Europe the apprehension of 
an impending serious depreciation of the value of silver, the late 
Mr. Bagehot calmed the special anxieties of Englishmen in respect 
to the currency of India, by pointing out that a moderate rise of 
prices in the East would absorb a great amount of that metal. 
Thus, a rise of ten per cent. in prices, would absorb a quantity 
equal to ten per cent. of the whole mass of silver previously in 
monetary use in Asia. That is undoubtedly true in respect to sil- 
ver, and it is equally true in respect to gold, and also in respect 
to gold and silver viewed as constituting in conjunction the 
money of the world. That is an aspect of the case well calculated 
to allay fears in respect to the effect of a great production of the 
monetary metals. But Bagehot omitted to present another and 
perhaps the more important consideration, that an increase of 
money is absorbed by its going into more general use by way of 
substitution for barter. That is what happened after 1850 in India, 
when it began to receive considerable masses of silver displaced 
from the European currencies by an influx of gold. And there is 
abundant room still left there, for more of the same thing to hap- 
pen, if silver shall become more plentiful, either by its greater out- 
turn from the mines, or by its displacement from any national cur- 
rencies in which it is now employed. 

In this country, during the discussions immediately preceding the 
resumption of coin payments in January, 1879, it was the nearly 
universal opinion of the banking classes that resumption was im- 
possible without a very large contraction of the paper circulation. 
In 1876, John S. Ropes, who headed a deputation which presented 
the views of the City of Boston to the United States Monetary 
Commission, said in reply to their question number 94: 

Judging from previous statistics, I infer that on the specie basis, 
400 millions would amply suffice. 

Ropes’ proposed method of reaching resumption was the with- 
drawal and extinction of the greenbacks. 

In a paper further elaborating these ideas, printed in the Novem- 
ber, 1867, number of the North American Review, Ropes said: 
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Before specie payments were suspended (1861), the banks of this 
country, with a practically unlimited power of issue, were able to 
maintain barely $200,000,000 of notes at par with gold, besides 
which there may possibly have circulated from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 of gold and silver coin. . . . Since then our popu- 
lation has increased at the utmost by one-half, and we may there- 
fore assume that from $ 300,000,000 to ¢ 400,000,000 of notes, or 
notes and coin, will circulate on a specie basis. All beyond this is 
mere supposition, without the shadow of a rational argument to 
support it. 

To the same effect, Hugh McCulloch, presenting the views of 
the bankers of the City of New York in a paper printed in the 
same number of the North American Review, said in reference to 
what he called “the pledge of the Government” to resume January 
I, 1879: 

It is very certain, to say the least, that it was inconsiderately 
made. Before the late civil war, the largest amount of paper money 
in circulation was $214,000,000. When the [ Resumption } Act of 1875 
was passed, the paper money in circulation exceeded $ 700,000,000, 
and it has not been much reduced. . . . The indications now 
are that without further legislation the outstanding paper currency 
will not be reduced within the next fifteen months below 
$ 600,000,000. . . . None but men of a highly sanguine tempera- 
ment can expect that specie payments can be resumed and main- 
tained with six hundred millions of paper money in circulation. 

Like Ropes, McCulloch recommended the “adsolute withdrawal” 
of the greenbacks. He also declared that “the Resumption Act 
without supporting legislation was unwise,’ and his utmost hope 
was, that the resumption might be postponed without essential in- 
jury to public credit. On that point, his language was: 

The indications are decided that before the first of January, 1879, 
the gold premium will be so reduced that a postponement of actual 
resumption will not prejudice the National credit. 

The capital error of such persons as Ropes, McCulloch and their 
associates, in their method of determining whether the currency of 
this country in 1877-8 was too great and therefore needed con- 
traction, or was too little and therefore needed enlargement, con- 
sisted in their comparing the then existing fer capzta amount of 
currency with its amount at anterior periods, when the conditions 
might be and actually were entirely different, instead of testing the 
question by a comparison of the then existing prices of this coun- 
try relatively to prices in other countries. No problem is really 
easier of solution, than that of the excess or deficiency of the cur- 
rency of any country at any given time. It is settled by the re- 
lation of the home to foreign prices of the general range of articles 
of merchandise dealt in internationally, as shown by the course of 
foreign trade. In 1877, and forward to the date of resumption in 
1879, the large favorable balances of our foreign trade proved con- 
clusively that our prices were below the general specie prices of 
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the world, and that no contraction of our currency was required. 
This was so plain to the sagacious and resolute men who led the 
deliberations of Congress, that they determined, not merely that the 
greenbacks should not be withdrawn, but that even the reduction 
of them to $ 300,000,000 as provided in the Resumption Act, should 
be summarily arrested. The event has justified the wisdom of their 
policy. The paper currency was maintained at nearly $ 700,000,000, 
and it has turned out, to the amazement of the bankers, that 
even that volume of money was enlarged after the resumption took 
place, by great additions of silver and gold. To this day the bank- 
ers speak of the absorption of the imported gold as an impenetrable 
mystery. Without doubt it is a mystery and an inexplicable one, 
upon their theory that the fer capzta volume of money possible in 
this country is to be settled by its actual volume during the period 
anterior to the civil war. It would be still more inexplicable, if 
the present possible Jer capita volume of money is to be settled 
by its actual amount, six dollars fer capita, in 1831, when Gallatin 
wrote his Considerations on Currency and Banking. Of course, the 
per capita rule would be a tolerably good one, comparing one period 
with another, if all other circumstances remained the same, but that 
is impossible in the case of an increase of money. Looking to the 
world at large, as affected by the great and sudden enlargement of 
the supply of gold from California and Australia in this century, 
we see that its principal effect was the introduction of money as 
a substitute for barter into new localities and among new classes, 
and that while there seemed to be a large increase of the fer 
capita monetary volume, there was really little if any, if compari- 
son is made of the numbers actually employing money, which is 
the only comparison proper to be made. Looking to this country 
in particular, as many know from a long personal observation, and 
as all may know in other ways, there has been in many cases of 
an increase of the monetary volume a substitution of money for 
barter, so that a large fer capita increase has been often found 
to be not incompatible with steady specie prices, and sometimes not 
even incompatible with declining specie prices. 

The most groundless of human apprehensions, is that of an ex- 
cess and consequent depreciation of money, so long as it consists 
of the metals, or is kept at the standard of the metals. There has 
never yet been enough of it to fully do away with the inconveni- 
ences of barter in all localities and among all classes, even in the 
most commercial countries. The amount of added money that can 
still be absorbed without affecting prices, in substitution for direct 
exchanges, is incalculably great. The danger which threatens in 
respect to money on the metallic standard, is not that of its de- 
preciation, but that of its appreciation, and of the two calamities, 
the last is immeasurably the worse. GEO. M. WESTON. 

' 
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RECEIPTS, APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 18135 TO 1828. 


Peace brought a reduction of the National expenditure. But the 
unliquidated debt was so great that a large sum was needed to 
discharge it. The arrearages in the war and navy departments 
especially, and the remaining balance of the floating debt, includ- 
ing treasury notes and loans, must be satisfied before a permanent 
and uniform arrangement of the finances could be effected. Dallas 
expected that in a year the amount of such indebtedness would 
be known, and so nearly fulfilled were his expectations that Craw- 
ford, who succeeded him, in his report the following year reckoned 
$1,540,000 as the total amount of war arrearages remaining unpaid. 

Peace was declared February 18, 1815. As soon as the event 
was announced, vast quantities of goods were imported into the 
country, which swelled the receipts to $36,643,598.77 within the 
year, and relieved the Treasury. 

Never was the head of the Treasury department more troubled to 
make an estimate of the receipts and expenditures than for the year 
after the close of the war of 1812. It was indeed much easier to 
estimate the probable demands on the Treasury than to estimate the 
receipts. The enormous inflow of goods, notwithstanding the high 
duties exacted, the revision of the entire system of taxation which 
was soon to be made, cut away the ground entirely for estimating 
with any degree of confidence the probable amount of the National 
income. It was impossible to be exact in making these calcula- 
tions. Dallas did the best thing possible, he estimated what the 
revenues would be if the laws then in operation were continued ; 
and also their amount, if the laws were modified in harmony with 
suggestions. ; 

The only estimate which need concern us is the one based on a 
modification of the revenue laws. What changes did Dallas pro- 
pose, and how did Congress regard his recommendations? Though 
internal taxation had become necessary in consequence of the heavy 
Shrinkage of income from customs, it was generally expected that 
peace would bring a diminution of the burden. In fulfillment of 
that expectation, a reduction of the direct tax, a discontinuance of 
those taxes which on trial had proved unproductive as well as in- 
convenient, and above ali, the exoneration of domestic manufactures 
from every charge that could obstruct or retard their progress seemed 
to Dallas to be the objects that especially invited legislative atten- 
tion. 

What he specifically proposed therefore was, that the Act of July 1, 
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1812, imposing an additional duty of 100 per cent. on goods, wares 
and merchandise imported into the country, and also the Act of 
July 29, 1813, imposing a duty on imported salt be continued until 
the end of June, at which time he supposed that a new tariff would 
be completed and put in operation. Both of these acts would be- 
come inoperatlve the 18th of February, 1816,—after a year’s peace. 

He also proposed that the Act of July 24, 1813, imposing a duty 
on sugar refined within the United States, and the Act of August 
2, 1813, imposing a duty on bank notes, notes discounted and bills 
of exchange, be continued without limitation, but with proper amend- 
ments to render the collection of the duties more equal and certain, 
and that the Act of December 15, 1814, imposing duties on car- 
riages, and that part of the Act of December 23, 1814, which re- 
lated to the duties on sales at auction and increased rates of post- 
age be continued. — 

Dallas further proposed that the direct tax be reduced from 
$6,000,000 to one-half that amount, that the duties on distilled 
spirits be discontinued after the end of June, 1816, and that the 
licenses to distillers be doubled. Also, that the duties on licenses to 
retailers of wines, spirituous liquors and foreign merchandise be 
reduced to the rates of the year 1813, with due regard to the 
period when licenses began and would expire. 

There were two other recommendations. One was that the Act of 
January 18, 1815, and the one passed a month later imposing duties 
on various articles manufactured or made for sale within the United 
States, and the Act of the former date imposing duties on house- 
hold furniture and watches be repealed. The other recommendation 
was that the Act of March 3, 1815, providing for the collection of 
duties on imports and tonnage, and another of the same date fixing 
the compensation and increasing the responsibility of collectors of 
the direct tax and internal duties be continued without limitation. 

By thus modifying the revenue system he supposed there would 
be a reduction of $7,000,000 in the direct and internal duties. But 
he also expected that a similar sum would be forthcoming from the 
increase of the duty on licenses to distillers and the continuance 
of the stamp duties and those on refined sugar—these sources 
yielding $1,500,000, the salt duty $500,000o—while an increase of 
$ 5,000,000 was expected from foreign importations. These recom- 
mendations, with two slight modifications, were approved by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and adopted by Congress. 

With such a modification of the revenue laws, Dallas estimated 
there would be a deficit of $6,484,269, but as the entire annual 
appropriations were never paid during the year, and as he had power 
to issue Treasury notes to meet any deficiency, he did not ask for 
more legislation to enable him to meet the probable demands on the 
Treasury for the next twelve months. 
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In managing the finances it had been the practice to consider 
the demands and supplies of each year without regard to the bal- 
ances of appropriations or of revenue existing at the close of pre- 
ceding years. Dallas pursued a similar course. The annual appro- 
priations had never been wholly absorbed in the year for which 
they were granted; and the credit given for payments in every 
branch of the revenue necessarily introduced a discrimination be- 
tween the amount of duties accruing within the year as a debt to 
the Government, and the amount paid as money into the Treasury. 
The annual appropriations, however, were not charged on the rev- 
enue of the year specifically in which they were made; and, indeed, 
they were satisfied whenever demanded from any unappropriated 
money in the Treasury without reference to the time when the 
revenue accrued, or when the money was actually received. 

Dallas did not remain much longer in the Treasury department. 
He had taken office at a critical time, and by his wisdom, boldness 
and firmness he had extricated the Government from the threatened 
gulf of bankruptcy. Though holding office only twenty-nine months 
he had wrought wonders. He found the financial machinery of the 
Government disabled for want of a competent head to manage it; 
when he retired, it was in fine working condition. No Secretary 
of the Treasury ever won so much reputation, and so justly, in 
such a brief period. 

He was succeeded by Crawford, who was secretary during the 
eight years of Munroe’s administration. He had represented Georgia 
in the Senate and was familiar with all the financial discussions 
and legislation of the war. He had defended the first United 
States Bank and contended for the renewal of its charter with 
great power; he was no less a friend of the new institution. In 
the prime of life, possessing an intuitive rather than a reasoning 
mind, with great capacity for work, and of the strictest integrity, 
he was well qualified for the office. 

His predecessor had accomplished very much in restoring the 
National credit and replenishing the Treasury. The net revenues 
from duties on merchandise and tonnage, internal duties, direct 
tax, sale of public lands, postage and incidental receipts had risen 
from $11,500,606 in 1814 to $49,893,219, from the same sources the 
following year. This was enough to enable Crawford to pay all 
the immediate demands on the Government and leave a large sum 
to be applied in reducing the public debt. 

Crawford, therefore, was not troubled about getting funds to dis- 
charge the public obligations. He expected to pay the de- 
mands on the Treasury in the Eastern section of the Union in local 
currency by the end of the year, but this expectation was not 
realized. Payments to the Government in that quarter had been 
made in Treasury notes. To discharge those owing by the Govern- 
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ment, which consisted almost wholly of interest on the public debt 
and portions of the principal, Crawford saw no other way beside 
issuing Treasury notes than to obtain a temporary loan from the 
United States bank. The latter alternative was chosen, and a loan 
was obtained. 

When those claims were satisfied there was no danger of embar- 
rassment from New England until the next quarterly payment of 
interest. To prevent the necessity of resorting to loans for that 
purpose, he urged a cessation of the issue of Treasury notes of all 
kinds. When this policy was adopted the revenue in that quar- 
ter, he declared, would be more than sufficient to satisfy all the 
claims:of the public creditors. Congress accordingly passed a law 
for retiring them, which produced the desired effect. 

During the early period of Crawford’s administration of the 
finances, the subject of unsettled balances in favor of the Govern- 
ment was considered by Congress. A report was made containing 
considerable information and many suggestions for the prevention 
of such large defalcations in the future receipts and expenditure of 
the public revenues as were found on the face of many of the 
unsettled balances. The law which prescribed how the accounts 
should be kept was amended the next year, and all accounts 
thereafter were to be settled by the Treasury department. The second 
and third auditors were charged with auditing the accounts of the 
war department, the accounts of the navy went to the fourth audi- 
tor, those of the State department, post office, and Indian affairs to 
the fifth, and the other accounts to the first. Two persons were 
appointed to perform the functions of comptroller, which previ- 
ously had been performed by one. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was required to “cause all accounts of the expenditure of money 
to be settled within the year,” except where the distance was so 
great as to prevent his doing this, and in respect to expenditures 
at such places he was to fix periods for making settlements. The 
comptroller, too, was to lay before Congress annually during the 
first week of the session, a list of those officers who had failed to. 
make settlements in conformity to law. The largest number of 
unsettled accounts was in the department of State. 

With respect to estimating the annual receipts it was not much 
easier for Crawford to perform this duty than it had been for Dal- 
las and his predecessors. Said Secretary Woodbury in 1835: “The 
difficulty in attaining much certainty in estimating the receipts 
from either customs or lands in any particular year, in a country so 
new, enterprising and prosperous as ours, has ever been considerable, 
in addition to the fluctuations we always shall be liable to from 
short crops, pestilence and war.” But the revenues were often af- 
fected by other powerful causes. Of these, two were the duties 
levied on imports and the quantity and quality of the money in 
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circulation. The tariff laws were frequently changed, and every 
change affected importations in some way, and of course the rev- 
enues. So, too, when money was abundant, whether the duties 
on importations were high or low, they increased. Another cause 
affecting the revenues was the giving of bonds by importers. 
Credit was allowed for a very large portion of the duties, and the 
Government did not always receive the amount due at the time 
stipulated, and not infrequently considerable losses occurred. Then, 
again, a considerable amount of duties was refunded every year in 
the way of drawbacks, and the amount which the Government was 
likely to be asked to refund could not be estimated very accurately. 
With so many causes operating with greater or less force the 
reader will perceive how difficult it was to guess what the revenues 
would be, yet it was necessary to make a guess in order to know 
how the expenditures were to be met. No wonder, therefore, if 
there were variations every year between the estimated receipts and 
the actual ones. The wonder would have been greater had there 
been none. Crawford, like previous secretaries, presented estimates 
of the receipts, and also gave reasons, which were usually very brief, 
on which his calculations were based. They were subsequently ex- 
amined by the Committee of Ways and Means, and a report was 
made thereon to Congress; and his reasonings in nearly every in- 
stance were regarded conclusive by the committee. This was no 
small praise, for some of the estimates of his successors have been 
very roughly overhauled. 

It would require too much space to explain the grounds on 
which these estimates were annually founded. Nor can we delay to 
explain the causes of the differences between the estimated and the 
actual receipts of each year. One of the noteworthy causes not 
fully weighed by Crawford the first year was the enormous importa- 
tion of goods notwithstanding the high tariff. Dallas had committed 
the same error the year previously. Neither knew, nor had they 
any reason for expecting, that the country would be deluged with 
the products of the Old World. Then the tariff of 1816 went into 
operation—two years afterward, which was considerably modified. The 
huge voiume of paper currency shrank enormously, and this event 
checked importations. These were the more potent causes of varia- 
tion while Crawford administered the Treasury. 

To estimate the expenditures was not so difficult. These were 
made in the beginning by the several departments and then sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress. Sometimes 
they were diminished, sometimes increased, almost always new ex- 
penditures were authorized. When the amount was determined, and 
also the estimates which were likely to accrue from existing laws, a 
foundation was laid for several inquiries: will the receipts prob- 
ably be sufficient to pay the expenditures; shall the revenues be 
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drawn from other sources? or, in case of a deficiency, shall this 
be bridged by borrowing or by cutting down expenditures? if not, 
what new fountains of National income shall be opened? These 
inquiries were answered in various ways, and too often Congress dis- 
played a painful lack of wisdom and principle in answering them. 

During the greater part of Crawford’s term of office, the revenues 
were so ample that he did not have to think about increasing them. 
The current expenditures were promptly paid, and the reduction of 
the debt was continued. In his annual report, rendered near the 
close of 1817, the permanent revenue was estimated at $29,525,000 
per annum, and the annual expenditure was stated at $21,946,351. 
Congress thought that the time had already come for parting with 
the internal revenue, and consequently none was collected after the 
year 1817, except the balance which had accrued before that time. 
The committee who considered the subject did not regard the 
importations of the three previous years as furnishing a certain 
ciiterion for the future, yet believed they would remain the same, 
nor was their belief less strong in the continuance of the exports 
of the country without a diminution in quantity and value. They 
entertained no doubt whatever ‘‘under the circumstances of the 
United States, as to the propriety of reducing a revenue so far 
exceeding their ordinary expenses.” 

Congress not only repealed the internal duties, but at the same 
time increased the expenditures. By thus reducing the receipts and 
swelling the expenses of the Government, there would have been a 
deficit the next year, save for the arrearage of the direct tax and 
internal duties, and the balance which was in the Treasury at the 
beginning of the year. 

It soon appeared, however, that the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Congress had been too confident in their estimates of the National 
income accruing from imports. The internal duties were removed 
when the revenues from imports were at top high-water mark. 
Importations grew more excessive after the return of peace until 
the close of 1817, and then there was a reaction. Crawford informed 
Congress that if the expenditures were not reduced, it would be 
necessary to lay new taxes, in any event whether the revenue were 
augmented or the expenditure diminished, a loan was declared 
to be necessary. The augmentation of the one, or the diminution 
af the other could not be effected in sufficient time to prevent 
this necessity; and a loan of three million dollars therefore was 
authorized. 

Instead of laying new taxes Congress concluded to economize. 
The Committee of Ways and Means declared that “from the extra- 
ordinary depression of commerce, within the last three years, the 
stagnation of our navigation, the depreciation in the value of our 
exports, the corresponding depreciation in the value of property of 
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every description, and the serious embarrassments under which 
every branch of industry now labors, economy and retrenchment 
in the expenditures of every citizen are imperiously impaired. 
The finances of the nation being seriously affected by those causes, 
there would seem to arise a correspondent obligation on the Gov- 
ernment to retrench its expenditures and economize its means. In 
the infancy of our institutions our expenses were, in general, lim- 
ited by our receipts. We have been satisfied to advance gradu- 
ally in furthering the system of National security and independence. 
Our pace has been greatly quickened toward the accomplishment 
of these objects since the restoration of peace, by the great acces- 
sion of our revenue. From that period it has been in what may be 
considered a forced state. We are now getting back to a condi- 
tion more congenial with our population and National wealth.” 
Wisdom required that the expenditures be limited to the revenue 
of the country. 

A select committee were appointed to examine the subject more 
thoroughly, who reported the following resolutions: 

1. That the policy of resorting to loans, for the support of the 
Government, in times of peace, is unwise and inexpedient. 

2. That this Government owes it to the people to take efficient 
measures: for the redemption of the public debt. 

3. That the resources of this Nation are such as to render un- 
necessary a resort to a system of internal, direct and indirect 
taxation. | 

4. That this Government ought to adopt such a system of re- 
trenchment as will dispense with useless expenditures, and bring 
the pay and salaries of Government to what they were during 
the administration of former Presidents. 

5. That the tariff ought to be modified with a view to rev- 
enue. 

The fourth resolution was carried into immediate effect, expendi- 
tures were reduced, at the same time the revenues began to swell, 
and the pressure upon the Treasury was relieved. 

The chief cause of the diminution of the revenues was a heavy 
contraction of the paper money issued a few years before. In 1819 
and ’20 the tide was at the lowest point, and the effects of the 
contraction were severely felt. The sales of public lands fell off, 
and many who had purchased were unable to pay, and the Gov- 
ernment was obliged to grant relief. The banks were in a pre- 
carious condition, for their issues were excessive and the precious 
metals were fleeing to the East Indies. They could not do other- 
wise than contract their discounts in order to withdraw their 
notes from circulation, and thus present their presentation for pay- 
ment, which would have caused immediate and general failure. 
“This operation, so oppressive to their debtors,” Crawford declared, 
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“was indispensably necessary to the existence of specie payments, 
and must be continued until gold and silver should form a just 
proportion of the circulating currency.” The case required heroic 
treatment, which was administered, but it was successful. The pa- 
tient was restored, though only through severe suffering. 

Such are the leading facts of Crawford’s administration of the 
finances covered by this chapter. Crawford was succeeded by 
Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, whose management of the finances 
while Adams was President was so easy that nothing occurred 
worthy of note beside what has already been laid before the reader 
in other parts of this work. Rush’s annual reports were very 
lengthy compared with the concise reports presented by Crawford; 
and considerable space was given to discussion of the tariff, al- 
ways advocating the doctrine of protection. Crawford’s utterances 
on the subject were very mild and guarded. Rush’s last report 
contains a very good account of his administration of the Treas- 
ury department during his four years of office, which was one of 
the most prosperous quadrennials in the history of the Government. 
The debt was largely reduced, the expenditures were not exces- 
sive, and the financial legislation of the period was tempered with 
wisdom. 

The receipts had exceeded those of the four previous years by 
an average of twenty-four per cent. Yet the increased expenditure, 
aside from the amount paid toward reducing the debt, had been 
less than ten per cent., and this increase, too, was chiefly for in- 
ternal improvements. Fourteen millions had been spent in this 
direction. Of the ninety-seven millions received into the Treasury 
during these four years, all had been expended except a small 
balance, without any embarrassment to the public service. Such, 
efficient action on the part of the Government was due in no 
small measure to the United States Bank. Rush paid a warm 
and just tribute to the efficiency and fairness of the bank—nor 
did any successor forget to do the same thing until President 
Jackson determined to destroy it. 

The Secretary was justified in indulging in the following glow- 
ing retrospect: “The receipts of the existing year, greater by 
nearly two millions of dollars than had been foreseen, with a pros- 
pect of income for the next scarcely less abundant; the receipts of 
the last four years presenting a large and gratifying excess over 
those of the four years preceding; the foreign commerce of the 
country in a state of solid prosperity, from the improving condi- 
tion of its leading departments of industry at home and conse- 
quent increase in the exportation of its products; the increase of 
its tonnage, that foundation of naval strength as well as commer- 
cial riches, keeping pace with the increase of commerce; the public 
debt annually and rapidly decreasing under the application of sur- 
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plus funds annually and rapidly increasing; the public revenue pre- 
served at an equal value in every part of the Union, through the 
power of transfers promptly made by the Bank of the United 
States without expense or risk to the Nation, and the currency 
maintained in a healthful state by the same institution—such is the 
great cutline of the financial and commercial condition of the 
country; a condition of the result of good laws faithfully adminis- 


tered, and of the aggregate industry of an enterprising free people.” 
Such is the bright picture which Rush drew when closing his ad- 
ministration of the Treasury office. 

In the smooth, easy periods history, like alluvial soil, is slowly 
made; it is not until men grow very wicked that human action 
becomes exciting, and the pages of history are crowded with events. 
But if no dark shadow appeared while Rush was at the head of 
the Treasury department, was not the steady mild shining of the sun 
of prosperity to be preferred to the more exciting events of earlier 
and later times? ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


The manner in which the all-important Department of Finance 
has been remodeled and perfected in Japan since 1871 is a strik- 
ing example of the evolution of order out of chaos. For this the 
country is_mainly indebted to the services of Mr. Okuma Shige- 
nobu—a financier of great ability—Minister of Finance from 1872 
until March of last year, and one of the most clear-headed mem- 
bers of the present Dai J6 Kuwan. Under the old system, inher- 
ited from the days of the feudal régzme, the National finances were 
for some years after the Restoration in a state of terrible confu- 
sion, and this, together with many fresh complications which have 
since arisen on account of constant changes going on in the coun- 
try, rendered the task of elucidating them and reducing them to 
order one of very serious difficulty. But Mr. Okuma bringing to 
his task incredible energy and great skill in organization, has grad- 
ually so improved the department under his control, approaching 
each year more closely to the European model, that it will now 
bear comparison with those of the most highly civilized coun- 
tries. 

In 1873 Mr. Okuma was able to present approximate estimates 
of National revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year. The form 
of these estimates rapidly improved, and of late the annual bud- 
get has been sufficiently minute and accurate to satisfy the strictest 
canons of criticism, while later comparisons of actual and estimated 
revenues and expenditures have shown satisfactory balances in favor 
of the treasury. In 1879 he published an elaborate exposition of 
the whole details of revenue and expenditure for the eight fiscal 
periods from 1868 to 1875—a work of tremendous labor—which 
closed the records of the national finance from the date of the Res- 
toration up till the present time. The permanent rules for the 
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working of the department are now complete and in operation, the 
books are kept with admirable clearness and precision, and a proper 
system of public audit has been lately established. 

According to the Finance Minister’s statement for the current fiscal 
ear, ending 30th June next, the estimated revenue—the value of the 
Japanese yen, or dollar, being reckoned at four shillings in the fol- 
owing figures—is £ 11,986,701, being £856,426 in excess of that for 
the previous year. Of this £ 8,380,288, or more than two-thirds of 
the whole, are derived from the land tax, or, more strictly, Crown 
land rent, the State being the sole landed proprietor and lord of the 
manor in Japan. Customs dues provide, in round numbers, £ 514,000; 
taxes on liquors and tobacco, £ 1,263,000; post-office and stamp 
duties, £412,000; railways, £123,000; taxes on Yezo_ produce, 
£132,000; and the remaining £1,162,000 are made up of miscel- 
laneous taxes, rents, duties, sales, profits on industries and manufac- 
tures, &c. The estimates of expenditure which are made to balance 
those of revenue include £ 4,290,000 for redemption and interest of 
domestic and foreign debts; £192,000 for civil list and appanages; 
£137,000 for the Dai JO Kuwan and Gen Ro In; £119,000 for an- 
nuities and gratuities; £4,040,000 for the State departments, of 
which that of war takes £1,630,000, and that of marine /£ 603,000; 

252,000 for the post office; £164,000 for legations and consulates; 

1,285,000 for cities and prefectures: £615,000 for police; £287,000 
for industrial grants; £240,000 for charities; £300,000 for contin- 
gencies; and £166,000 for miscellaneous services. 


The amount of Japan’s unredeemed National debt at the end of 
last June was £ 71,609,458, or nearly two guineas per head of the 
population, out of which £ 69,406,918 were dothestic. and £ 2,202,540 
foreign debt. The former is made up of £ 45,827,923 bearing inter- 
est at from four to ten per cent., the average being six and a-half 
per cent., £ 1,842,355 without interest, and /£ 21,736,640 of Govern- 
ment paper money in circulation. The foreign debt is the unre- 
deemed balance of loans of a million at nine per cent., and 
f£, 2,400,000 at seven per cent., raised in England in 1870 and 1875 
—the one for railways, the other for paying for the voluntary sur- 
render of hereditary pensions. Of the large interest-bearing domes- 
tic debt, no less than /£ 37,092,068 consists of capitalized pension 
bonds. The National debt also includes the cost of the Satsuma 
rebellion, about £ 8,400,000, made up by a loan of £ 3,000,000 from 
a native bank, and a special issue of £ 5,400,000 in paper money. 
When to these sums are added the heavy outlays connected with 
the civil war directly after the Restoration and subsequent lesser 
revolts, the liabilities inherited from the Shdgunate and an, the 
tremendous and costly task of substituting the ex for the han 
system—z. ¢., high centralization for decentralization of the feudal 
type—the payments under the voluntary Commutation Act of 1873, 
and the cost of the Formosan and Korean expeditions—a total of 
about _£ 14,200,000—it appears that nearly sixty millions, or some 
five-sixths of the present National debt, are directly referable to 
special and exceptional causes and events almost wholly connected 
with the reconstruction of the system of government and the ex- 
tinction of feudalism, and which cannot be included under ordinary 
expenditure.* Hence, the many and vast reforms of which an out- 


* The reserve fund in the National treasury, amounting to £ 10,265,000, and loans to 
the extent of £ 1,461,000, which have been granted to private undertakings, raise the 
above to a gross total of seventy-two millions, or to within a fraction of the whole 
amount of the National debt. 
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line has been here given have been really effected out of normal 
revenue, and this, notwithstanding a reduction of the tax or rent 
upon land four years ago, from three to two-and-a-half per cent. 
of its assessed salable value, a sacrifice which, as this tax yields 
so large a part of the National income, forms a very serious item, 
being nearly £ 1,680,000 per annum, equivalent to fourteen per cent. 
of the gross revenue at the present time. Looking at these facts, 
and bearing in mind that up till 1873 the ordinary revenues never 
reached five millions per annum, it would seem that many of the 
severe strictures which have been so often passed upon the fiscal 
policy of the reformed Government must have been founded on 
misconceptions, or on ignorance of the actual state of the finances 
and of the political and social state of Japan during the period 
under review. The exceptional outlays above mentioned have all 
along created the most unwelcome difficulties and complications in 
the management of the National finances. They are the causes 
which in the first instance forced the Government to resort to is- 
sues of paper money, and then prevented them from promptly re- 
deeming it. But for them, the public debt would have been insig- 
nificant, and the country’s financial circumstances a good deal more 
prosperous than they are at present. The debt is, nevertheless, 
being slowly redeemed. It has been diminished by nearly three 
and a half millions since June, 1878, and the estimated reduction 
for the current financial year is uwards of another million, while 
the redemption of the pension bonds under the Act of 1876 will 
begin to come into operation in the latter half of this year, and 
continue for twenty-five years. 

Seeing, then, that Japan has -a prosperous and growing revenue, 
a lightly-taxed population, a debt which, if by no means trivial, is 
not very formidable, and has been created mainly through abnormal 
outlays distinct from ordinary expenditure, a treasury reserve of ten 
and a quarter millions, or nearly a year’s income, and vast resources 
still undeveloped, it might be difficult to account for the present 
financial depression, and for the heavy depreciation of the Govern- 
ment paper currency, were it not for one detail in the past finan- 
cial policy oi the cabinet, which has been criticised more severely, 
and perhaps with more justice, than any other. That detail is the 
encouragement which has been given to the formation of Na- 
tional banks throughout the country, with power to issue paper 
currency, for which Government pension bonds are accepted as suf- 
ficient security. Upon these easy terms, National banks have mul- 
tiplied quickly. Though an institution of hardly eight years’ growth, 
there are no fewer than 152 of them, and their note issues, the 
amount of which, on a moderate estimate, may be set down at six 
millions sterling, have without doubt contributed in a great degree 
to the present inflation and depreciation of the entire paper cur- 
rency. The sat¢su, as Japanese paper money is termed, have for 
several months past ranged at from thirty to forty per cent., and 
have even touched forty-five per cent. below their par value. 
Though this extent of depreciation is not equal to that which pre- 
vailed in America during the civil war, or in Italy in 1873, and is no 
greater than that now existing in Russia, and though its effects have 
not as yet been very seriously felt except among the poorest classes 
in the cities and towns, it has nevertheless been sufficient to cause 
a good deal of inconvenience and a general feeling of uneasiness, 
which is carefully kept alive by the section of the foreign press at 
the treaty ports that is hostile to the Japanese Government. It 
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has certainly been instrumental in bringing about the present un- 
recedentedly high price of rice, the staple product and article of 
ood, and until lately the standard of value and chief medium of 
exchange in Japan. Though rice is plentiful enough, after three 
fine harvests, the farmers—who, in common with the whole agricul- 
tural class, are now enjoying a degree of prosperity proportioned to 
the distress that exists amongst the poor in the cities—refuse to 
sell, choosing to hoard their stocks as long as possible rather than 
barter them for such a fluctuating and superabundant commodity as 
satsu. In Japan, as everywhere, the price of food is the true gauge 
of money’s worth. It is rash, as a rule for foreigners, very few of 
whom can have a fair idea of the difficulties with which the Gov- 
ernment may have had to contend, to offer free criticisms on details 
of their financiial policy. Yet there is probably some ground in 
this case for the opinion pretty generally held, even by Japan’s 
best friends, that, although there were cogent reasons for establish- 
ing National banks, the terms under which they now exist ought 
to be remedied as soon as possible. Another cause which, by help- 
ing to drain Japan of her specie, has also contributed to the pres- 
ent difficulty, is that for some years past the balance of the export 
and import trades has been largely on the side of imports. The 
value of the imports, for example, in the year ended 30th June 
last, was about seven and one quarter millions, or nearly £ 1,700,000 
greater than that of the exports. These imports consist chiefly of 
cotton and woolen goods, cotton yarn, and iron. Cotton yarn is 
the staple import. Japan ranks seconad amongst Great Britain’s 
consumers of this commodity, ' 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that the present finan- 
cial pressure needs be other than temporary. Japan is just now 
passing through one of the crises inseparable from the vast and 
rapid processes of change which she has lately been undergoing, 
and which might well have brought her ere this to a very much 
worse condition. Fully alive to the disadvantages of the existing 
state of things, yet at present adverse to the questionable expe- 
dient, which is being continually pressed upon them, of resorting 
to a foreign loan, the Government are taking active steps for re- 
duction in many branches of public expenditure. Vigorous retrench- 
ment is the order of the day. There are indeed some grounds 
for fearing that this may be carried a little too far, and that in 
their anxiety to foster the revenue attention may possibly be drawn 
away from the no less urgent necessity of developing the natural 
resources, stimulating the manufactures and industries proper to the 
country, and improving its export trade. It is in her agricultural 
resources that Japan’s true wealth mainly lies. Not including Yezo 
and the lesser islands, she has an area somewhat smaller than that 
of the British Isles, but a population numerically greater, and den- 
ser in the ratio of about thirty to twenty-six. She is blessed 
with great advantages of soil and climate, and lies in a latitude 
peculiarly favorable for the growth of a very extensive range of 
products. Amongst the chief of these are rice, raw silk, tea, to- 
bacco, sugar and cereals, camphor from the Lawrus camphora, pe- 
culiar to China, Japan and Formosa, and vegetable wax, the valua- 
ble and beautiful produce of the fruit of Rhus succedaneum. But 
for centuries agriculture has made little progress in Japan. The 
crop of rice, the staple product, stands now at very nearly the 
same figure as it did 300 years ago. The cultivation of some prod- 
ucts, such as silk, tea and tobacco, has nevertheless increased 
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rapidly during the last few years. Japan’s silk export is growing 
at a rate which bids fair within the next half-century to bring it 
up to that of China; her export of tea has more than doubled 
itself since 1870; and the delicate tobaccos of the southern prov- 
inces are already in such request in Europe that their growth is 
being greatly stimulated. Sugar cultivation has also received a con- 
siderable impetus of late, and it is interesting to note that sugar 
can be grown successfully in a higher latitude in Japan than in any 
other country where the experiment has yet been made. And there 
are still vast areas lying absolutely idle. Hardly more than one- 
seventh of the country is now under cultivation, and it is calcu- 
lated that at least as much more is well suited for profitable till- 
age; in addition to which considerable tracts are said to be avail- 
able for pasture. To bring about the settlement of these unoccu- 
pied lands, opening them up by means of good country roads 
connecting with the fine trunk roads which already exist, to give 
earnest and constant attention to the improvement of agriculture, 
encourage the raising of horses, sheep and cattle, and develop the 
extensive and valuable coast fisheries, and the not inconsiderable 
mining resources, are without doubt among the surest and best 
means of increasing the material prosperity of Japan. To _ these 
should perhaps be added the gradual reduction in the number of 
National banks, or at least a very extensive curtailment of their 
privileges. By such means the cabinet, it may fairly be believed, 
would find no very serious difficulty in steering Japan safely and 


quickly out of the present financial depression. 
—British Quarterly Review. 





EFFECT OF THE EGYPTIAN WAR ON COMMERCE. 


To us, however, the main feature of interest is the possible effect 
the war in Egypt will have upon American finances and commerce, 
The most important product of Egypt is cotton. For the last four 
years the exportation of cotton from the port of Alexandria has 
amounted in value to nearly three times that of the total of all 
other exports. The total exports of cotton manufactures from the 
principal countries to Egypt during 1880 amounted to something 
over $10,000,000. The official returns of the United States make 
no mention of any exports of cotton goods to Egypt. As the ex- 
ports of cotton goods from France to Egypt amounted to only 

320,000, it is evident that British cotton manufacturers almost 
monopolize the Egyptian market. If no cotton or wheat from the 
Nile were to reach European markets that certainly would not be 
disadvantageous to American producers. War always means a super- 
latively enlarged demand for food, clothing, iron, etc., and American 
productions, meeting these wants, would find rapid outlets in all the 
European markets. An exhaustive demand for these articles of 
commerce abroad would tend to advance prices at home, and give 
a healthful stimulus to almost every branch of trade. American 
securities would be sought with avidity by European investors, as 
has always been the case when their governments have been in- 
volved in war. 
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PRICES AND FROFITS OF BONDS. 


The following is a table showing prices (flat and net) and rates 
of interest realized to investors in the four-per-cent. and four-and- 
a-half-per-cent. securities of the United States redeemable after July 
I, 1907, according to daily quotations in the New York market 
during the month of July, prepared by E. B. Elliott, Government 


Actuary : 


Date— 
Fuly, 1882. 


Ave. May, 1882. 
Ave. June,1882. 
Ave. July, (882. 


Prices, 

Prices, including Not including 

Accrued Interest Accrued Interest 
( Flat ). ( Net). 

4% 42 % 4 % 4% % 
119.0625 114.0625 119.062 113.695 
Exchange closed. Exchange closed. 
118.8750 114.0625 118.831 113.646 
118.6250 114.0625 118.570 113.634 
118.9375 114.1250 118.872 113.684 
119.0000 114.1250 118.923 113.672 
118.9375 114.1250 118.839 113.648 
118.7500 114.1250 118.641 113.635 
118.6875 114.1250 118 . 567 113.623 
118.6875 114.0625 118.557 113.548 
118.6875 114.1250 118.54 113.599 
118.8750 114.1250 118.722 113.587 
119.2500 114.1250 119.070 113.562 
119.7500 114.7500 119.505 114.175 
119.8750 114.6250 119 679 114.038 
120.1250 114.3750 119.918 113.775 
320.6250 114.9375 120.407 114.226 
120.8750 115.0000 120.646 114.376 
I2I1.2500 . I15.0000 I2I ,000 114.351 
120.4375 . 114.8750 120.176 114.214 
120.5000 . 114.8750 120.138 134.202 
120.5000 114.8750 I21.217 114.190 
120.3125 114.8750 120,019 114.17 
120.3750 114.6250 120.070 113.915 
120.2500 114.7500 119.923 114.016 
120.8975 . — 120.437 —_— 
120.480 . ——- 119.646 ae 
119.6354 114.4505 118.965 113.887 





Rates of 
Interest Realized 
to Investors. 
Per Cent. 
4% 4% % 
« 2.922 . 2.801 
. Exch’nge closed. 








2.934 . 2. 
2.947 . 2.808 
2.932 . 2.802 
2.929 2.803 
2.934 2.806 
2 944 2.808 
2.947 2.809 
2.949 2.806 
2.949 2.812 
2.941 2.813 
2.924 2.816 
2.897 2.746 
2.892 2.761 
2.880 2.792 
2.856 2.728 
2.844 2.723 
2.826 2.725 
2.867 2.741 
2.869 2.743 
2.865 2.744 
2.875 2.745 
2.872 2.770 
2.880 2.704 
2.089 . —_ 
2.0909 . = 
2.907 . 2.778 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR 1882. 


The total value of the foreign commerce of the country during 
the year, embracing both imports and exports of merchandise and 
specie, amounted to $1,566,859,456, as against $1,675,024,318 during 
the preceding fiscal year, showing a falling off of $108,164,862. 

The following table exhibits the value of merchandise imported 
into, and of merchandise exported from, the United States, during 
each year from 1860 to 1882, inclusive; also the annual excess of 
the value of imports or of exports, expressed throughout in specie 


values: 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE 


UNITED STATES FROM 1860 to 1882, INCLUSIVE; 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS OR OF EXPORTS. 





























ALSO ANNUAL 
(SPECIE VALUES.) 











Year Excess of Excess of 
ended Exports. oe Total Exports Imports 
Sune Domestic. Foreign. Exports. Imports. over Imports over Exports. 
30. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1860 . 316,242,423 . 17,333,034 - 333,570,057 . 353,016,119 . 20,040,062 
1861 . 204,899,616 . 14,654,217 . 219,553,833 . 289,310,542. 69,756,709 
1862 . 179,644,024 . 11,026,477 . 190,670,501 . 189,356,677. 1,313,824 

1863 . 186,003,912 . 17,960,535 . 203,964,447 . 243,335,815 . 39,371,368 
1864 . 143,504,027 . 15,233,901 . 158,837,988 . 316,447,283 . - 157,609,295 
1865 . 136,940,248 . 29,089,055 . 166,029,303 . 238,745,580. ——— . 72,716,277 
1866 . 337,518,102 . 11,341,420 . 348,859,522 . 434,812,066 ——— 85,952,544 
1867 . 279,786,809 . 14,719,332 . 294,506,141 . 395,761,090. ——— . 101,254,955 
1868 . 269,389,900 . 12,562,G99 . 281,952,899 . 357,436,440. ——— + 75,483,541 
1869 . 275,166,697 . 10,951,000 . 286,117,697 . 417,506,379. —_—_.._ 131, 388, 682 
1870 . 376,616,473 . 16,155,295 . 392,771,708 . 435,958,493. —— . 43,186,640 
1871 . 428,398,908 . 14,421,270 . 442,820,178 . 520,223,684 . —_—- 77,403,506 
1872 . 428,487,131 . 15,690,455 . 444,177,586 . 626,595,077 . - 182,417,491 
1873 . 505,033,439 - 17,446,483 . 522,479.922 . 642,136,210 . . 119,656,288 
1874 . 566,433,421 . 16,849,619 . 586,283,040 . 567,406,342. 18,876,698 . —_—_— 
1875 . 499,284,100 . 14,158,611 . 513,442,711 . 533,005,43 19,562,725 
1876 . 525,582,247 . 14,802,424 . 540,384,671 . 460,741,190. 79.643,481 . 

1877 . 589,670,224 . 12,804, - 602,475,220 . 451,323,126 . 151,152,094 . 

1878 . 680,709,268 . 14,156,498 . 694,865,706 . 437,051,532 . 257,814.234.. ——— 
1879 . 698,340,790 . 12,098,651 . 710,439,441 . 445,777,775 - 204,661,666 —amemee 
1880 . 823,946,353 . 11,692,305 . 835,038,658 . 667,954,746 . 167,683,912. = ——— 
1381 . 883,925,947 . 18,451,309 . 902,377,346 . 642,664,628 . 259,712,718. 3 ——— 
1882 . 733,073,937 + 17;277;230 . 750,351,173 - 724,623,317 . 25,727,356 omeninante 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 
From the foregoing table, it appears that the value of the ex- 


ports of domestic merchandise from the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1882, amounted to $733,073,937, aS against 
$ 883,925,947 during the preceding year—a falling off of $ 150,852,010. 

It is impossible to show at the present time for the entire year 
the decreased value of the exports of the various commodities, as 
the work of compilation has not proceeded sufficiently far for that 
purpose. Such statistics will be presented hereafter. A preliminary 
statement published by this office shows, however, the quantities and 
values of the exports of such commodities for the eleven months 
ended May 31, as compared with the value of such exports during 
the corresponding eleven months of the preceding fiscal year. It 
appears from this statement that the value of the exports of bread- 
stuffs during the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, amounted to 
$ 172,896,255, as against $ 249,246,328 during the corresponding months 
of the preceding fiscal year—a falling off of $76,350,072; that the 
total values of the exports of provisions during the eleven months 
ended May 31, 1882, amounted to $112,026,379, as against $141,310,- 
472 during the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal year-— 
a falling off of $29,284,093; and that the exports of cotton during 
the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, amounted to $ 190,119,899, 
as against $238,009,269 during the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year—a falling off of $47,889,370. 

During the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, the falling off in 
the exports of wheat, including wheat flour, as compared with such 
exports during the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal 
year, amounted to 57,989,566 bushels, and the falling off in the ex- 
— of corn, including corn meal, amounted to 41,311,822 bushels. 

he exports of cotton, during the eleven months ended May 3!, ex- 
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hibited a falling off of 843,684 bales, as compared with the ex- 
ports during the corresponding eleven months of the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The large decrease in the value of the domestic exports of the 
United States, amounting, as above stated, to $150,852,o10, appears, 
therefore, to have been due mainly to the falling off in the exports 
of cotton, breadstuffs and provisions—a result attributable almost 
entirely to the drought and other unfavorable meteorological influ- 
ences which prevailed during the crop season of 1881. The de- 
creased production of cotton and of the cereals, during the crop 
season of 1881, as compared with such production during the crop 
season of 1880, is shown in the following table, compiled from data 
furnished to this office by the Department of Agriculture: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF 
THE CROPS OF COTTON, WHEAT, CORN, RYE, OATS AND BARLEY IN 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE SEASONS OF 1880 AND 1881, 








RESPECTIVELY. 

Per cent. 
—— -Season of- . 0 

Commodities. 1880 1881. Decrease. Decrease 
En bales 6,600,000 . 5,400,000. 1,200,000 . 18.2 
ee: bushels 498,549,868  . 380,280,090 . 118,269,778 . 23.7 
ae u 1,717;434.543 + 1,194,916,000 . 522,518,543 . 30.4 
Gre u 24,540,829 . 20,704,950 . 3,835,879 . 15.6 
ee u 417,885,380 . 416,481,000. 1,404,380 . ‘2 
ER u 45,165,346 . 41,161,330 ig. 4,004,016. 8.9 


Of the total value of exports of breadstuffs during the eleven 
months ended May 31, 1882, 81.45 per cent. consisted of wheat and 
wheat flour, and 16.70 per cent. of corn and corn meal; the two 
embracing 98.15 per cent. of the total exports of breadstuffs. 

The importance of the foregoing statements, in so far as they re- 
late to breadstuffs and cotton, may perhaps be the better appre- 
ciated by considering the fact that during the year ended June 30, 
1881, the value of the exports of products of agriculture amounted 
to the sum of $729,650,016, and constituted 82.55 per cent. of the 
total value of the exports of domestic merchandise from the United 
States, and that the value of the exports of wheat and wheat flour, 
corn and corn meal, and cotton amounted to the sum of $512,414,357, 
constituting seventy per cent. of the value of the exports of the prod- 
ucts of domestic agriculture, and 57.8 per cent of the total value of 
the exports of domestic merchandise. 

The only commodity the value of the exports of which exhibited 
an increase of any considerable magnitude was petroleum. During 
the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, the value of the exports of 
petroleum amounted to 46,563,142, as against $34,762,341 during the 
correspending months of the preceding fiscal year, showing an increase 
of $11,800,801. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The value of the imports of merchandise into the United States 
during the year ended June 30, 1882, was larger than during any 
previous year in the history of the country. It amounted to 
$ 724,623,317, as against $642,664,628 during the preceding fiscal year, 
showing an increase of $81,958,689. or 12.7 per cent. 

It is impossible at the present time to show for the entire year 
the increased value of the imports of the various commodities, as 
the work of compilation has not proceeded sufficiently far for that 
purpose. A preliminary statement, however, shows the value of 
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the imports of such commodities for the eleven months ended May 
31, 1882, as compared with the imports during the corresponding 
eleven months of the preceding fiscal year. The value of the im- 
ports of articles free of duty during the eleven months ended May 
31, 1882, amounted to $ 192,335,232, as against $ 183,934,018 during the 
eleven months of the preceding fiscal year—an increase of $8,401,214; 
and the value of imports of dutiable articles amounted, during 
the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, to $ 469,619,570, as against 
$ 399,809,801 during the corresponding eleven months of the preced- 
ing fiscal year—an increase of $69,809,769. 

This increase in the value of the imports of merchandise from for- 
eign countries was due mainly to the increased imports of India 
rubber, gutta percha, raw silk, breadstuffs, chemicals, drugs, Xc., cot- 
ton manufactures, fancy goods, flax and manufactures thereof, fruits, 
furs and dressed Pou Ag raw hemp, steel rails, ingots, bars, sheets 
and wire, leather and manufactures thereof, potatoes, silk manufac- 
tures, sugar and molasses, tin in plates, tobacco and manufactures 
Ye wood and manufactures thereof, and wool and manufactures 
thereol. 

The following table exhibits the commodities above mentioned, the 
value of the imports of which during the eleven months ended May 
31, 1882, considerably exceeded the value of the same articles during 
the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal year: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE IMPORTS OF CERTAIN COM- 
MODITIES DURING THE FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS OF THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1882, AS COMPARED WITH THE VALUE OF 
THE IMPORTS OF THE SAME COMMODITIES DURING THE CORRE- 
SPONDING MONTHS OF THE PRECEDING FISCAL YEAR. 


Eleven months ended May 31. 
1881. 











Commodities. 1882 Increase. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

Iadia rubber and gutta percha........... 13,111,254 . 9,928,679 . 3,182,575 
I id at Ta alae ta Nat lilt ler 12,104,373 - 9,881,982 . 2,222,391 
Breadstuffs and rice............-sscecees 18,302,450 . 10,228,694 . 8,073,756 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines.... 39,188,853 . 34,502,429 . 4,086,424 
CURE MRMMTRCORINS. 6s ccc cccccecccoes 32,408,692 . 29.586,731 . 2,821,961 
i  ccvetebegnded tbnewess soce§6=6©QORE AGS Ce 7,068,935 - 2,022,558 
ee Dati os a ais Bass Maw es 16,937,264 . 11,590,479 - 5,346,785 
i nial he ae dite ig a 5,882,198 . 3,753,734 - 2,128,464 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets and wire........ 12,148,242. 5,314,289 . 6,833,055 
eS ai a danldels tial bib ea 4,389,510 . 731,605 - 3,057,905 
ELE CL ALTE 36,355,057 - 30,139,882 . 6,215,175 
Sugar and molasses...... pehiete ain bibiiedares 84,966,779 . 78,469,091 . 6,497,688 
stn nine baled saint 14,972,729 -. 12,855,320 . 2,117,409 
Tobacco and manufactures thereof....... 8,764,400 . 5.052,903 . 3,111,497 
Wool and manufactures thereof.......... 44.858,527. . 38,681,883. 6,176,644 
Flax and manufactures thereof........... 18,209,376 . 16,649,501 . 1,559,875 
Furs and dressed fur skins............... 4,925,108 . 3,700,818 . . 1,224,290 
Railroad bars or rails of steel............ 6,902,946 . 5,877,460 . 1,025,486 
Leather and manufactures thereof........ 11,323,855 ., 9,821,794 . 1,502,061 
Wood and maunfactures thereof......... 12,968, . 10,103,958 . 2,865,011 
, RS ee av 407,812,075 . 2334.540,167 . 73,271,908 


Beside the commodities mentioned in the foregoing table, there 
was a large number of commodities the increased value of the im- 
— of which amounted in each case to less than one million 

ollars. 

There was a considerable falling off in the imports of certain com- 
modities; during the eleven months ended May 31, 1882, the value 
of the imports of coffee amounted to $42,322,496, as against 
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$ 52,687,265 during the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal 
vear—a falling off of $10,364,769; and the imports of tea during the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1882, amounted to $18,033,127, as 
against $19,200,665 during the corresponding months of the preceding 
fiscal year—a falling off of $1,167,538. 


EXCESS OF THE VALUE OF EXPORTS OVER THAT OF IMPORTS. 


The value of the exports of merchandise from the United States 
during the last fiscal year exceeded the value of imports of merchan- 
dise into the United States by the sum of $25,727,856. This excess 
of the value of the exports over that of the imports of merchandise, 
as appears from a foregoing table, was less than during any preced- 
ing year since the year ended June 30, 1875. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION. 


The following table exhibits the value of gold and silver coin and 
bullion imported into and exported from the United States from 
1860 to 1882, inclusive; also the annual excess of imports or of 
exports : 


VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION IMPORTED INTO AND 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES FROM 1860 TO 1882, IN- 
CLUSIVE; ALSO ANNUAL EXCESS OF IMPORTS OR OF EXPORTS. 





























Year Excessof Excess of 
ended. ———LExports. Total Exports Imports 
Fune 30. Domestic. . foreign. Exports. Imports. over Imports. over Exports. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1860. 56,946,851 .. 9.590,388 . 66,546,239 . 8,550,135 . 57,996,104 . 

1861 . 23,799,870 . 5,991,210 . 29,791,080 . 46,339,611 . —— _ . 16,548,531 
1862. 31,944,651 . 5,842,989 . 36,887,640 . 16,415,052 . 20,472,588 . 

1863 . 55,093,562 . 8,163,049 . 64,156,611 . 9,584,105 . 54,572,506 . 

1864 . 100,473,562 . 4,922.979 . 105,396,541 . 13,115,612 . 92,280,929 . ——— 
1865. 64,618,124 . 3.025,f02 . 67,643,226 . 9,810,072 . 57,833,154. ——— 
1866 . 82,643,374 . 3,400,697 . 86,044,071 . 10,700,092 . 75,343,979 - ——— 
1867 . 54,970,196 . 5,892,176 . 60,868,372 . 22,070,475 . 38,797,897 - ——— 
1868 . 83,745,975 - 10,038,127 . 93,784,102 . 14,188,368 . 79,595,734 . ——— 
1869 . 42,915,960 . 14,222,414 . 57,138,380 . 19,807,876 . 37,330,504 . ——— 
1870 . 43,883,802 . 14,277,864 . 58,155,666 . 26,419,179 . 31,730,487 . ——— 
1871 . 84,403,359 . 14,038,629 . 98,441.988 . 21,270,024 . 77,171,964 . ——— 
1872 . 72,798,240 . 7,079,204 . 79,877,534 - 13,743,089 . 66,133,845 . ——— 
1873 - 73,905,546 . 10,703,028 . 84,608,574 . 21,480,937 . 63,127,637 . ——— 
1874 . 59,699,686 . 6,930,719 . 66,630,405 . 28,454,906 . 38,175,499 - ——— 
1875. 83,857,129 . 8,275,013 . 92,132,142 . 20,900,717 . 71,231,425. —— 
1876. 50,038,691 . 6,467,611 . 56,506,302 . 15,936,681 . 40,569,621 . ——— 
1877 . 43,134,738 . 13,027,499 . 56,162,237 . 40,774,414 . 15,387,823 . ——— 
1878 . 27,061,885 . 6,678,240 . 33,740,125 . 29,821,314 . 3,918,811 . —— 
1879. 17,555,035 - 7,442,406 . 24,997,441 . 20,296,000 . 4,701,441 . 

1880. 9,347,803 - 7,795,026 . 17,142,919 . 93,034,310. ——— _ . 75,891,391 
1881 . 14,226,944 . 5,179,903 . 19,406,847 . 110,575,497 . - 91,168,650 





1882 . 43,475,308 . 5,937,208 . 49,412,576 . 42,472,390 . 6,940,186 


It appears that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882, the 
value of the exports of gold and silver coin and bullion amounted to 
$ 49,412,576, as against & 19,406,847 during the preceding year—an in- 
crease of $30,005,729; and that the imports thereof amounted to 
$ 42,472,390, as against $110,575,497 during the preceding year—a fall- 
» off of $68,103,107. 

here was, during the fiscal year just closed, an excess of exports 
over imports of gold and silver coin and bullion, amounting to 
$6,940,186, as against an excess of imports over exports during the 
preceding year of $91,168,650. 
—Preliminary Report of Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE THREE GREAT BANKS OF EUROPE. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE AUGUST NUMBER. | 


More information can be given respecting some details of the 
work done by the Banks of France and Germany than about the 
Bank of England. With respect to the Bank of England a few 
points are known, and a few remarks have been published at va-. 
rious times by some of the governing body. Thus Mr. Thomson 
Hankey said, in his book on the principles of banking, with regard 
to the general management of the business: 

“The first clearly admitted duty of every deposit banker is al- 
ways to retain, at his command in cash, a certain amount of his 
deposits. When this reserve has been kept at about one-third of 
the total, and the remainder of the deposits invested in what are 
ordinarily called good banking securities, such as bills of exchange, 
loans for short periods on good securities, Government stocks, etc., 
no banker need apprehend difficulty. With regard to the invest- 
ment of the capital, no part of this is required to be kept in re- 
serve; all may be invested in interest-bearing securities, which 
should be of undoubted character, but not necessarily of the same 
ready convertible nature as that part which is held liable to recall 
of deposits.” 

Particulars of the amounts of bills discounted, and of the tem- 
wr td advances used to be regularly published by the Bank of 

ngland in returns furnished to the Government, but these fig- 
ures have not been continued since 1875. The following table 
gives the annual averages of these figures from the year 1855 to 
1875 inclusive. 





























Proportion 
Annual average of| Total annual |ter cent.of 
Annual average| Annual average ‘‘other’’ securities |average of other| bills dis- 
Date. of bills dis- of temporary \after deducting bills| securities of \counted to 
counted advances. discounted ana tem-| Bank of Eng- totalof 
porary advances. land. ** other’’ 
securities. 
£ £ £ £ Per cent. 

1855 6,004,000 682,000 8,630,000 15,316,000 39 
1856 6, 700,000 1,880,000 8,487,000 17,067,000 39 
1857 9,474,000 1,850,000 9,068,000 20,392,000 46 
1858 4,020,000 595,000 II, 101,000 16,316,000 28 
1859 59570,000 978,000 11,648,000 18,196,000 30 
1860 8,091,000 1,342,000 11,078,000 20,511,000 39 
1861 6,586,000 1,015,000 11,136,000 18,738,000 35 
1862 6, 239,000 1,541,000 11,207,000 18,987,000 33 
1863 7,402,000 2,228,000 10,546,000 20,176,000 37 
1864 8,600,000 14993,000 9,703,000 20, 296,000 42 
1865 8,601,000 2,442,000 9,525,000 20,568,000 42 
1866 9,631,000 3»553,000 9,77%,c00 22,962,000 42 
1867 5,846,000 1,814,000 10,575,000 18,235,000 32 
1868 5,030,000 1,834,000 10,783,000 17,647,000 28 
1869 5,808,000 1,849,000 9,165,000 16,822,000 34 
1870 6,418,000 3,696,000 8,508,000 18,622,000 34 
1871 6,411,000 2,838,000 93 554,000 18.803,000 34 
1872 6,945,000 3,899,000 10,622,000 21,466,000 32 
1873 717371000 2,907,000 10,999,000 21,643,000 36 
1874 4,065,000 25742,000 11,080,000 18.487,000 25 
1875 | 4; 402,000 3,332,000 I1+429,000 19,163,000 23 
1876 — — —— 17.502,000 a 
1877 ae —— ae 18.861 ,000 ae 
1878 oe ae a 20,424,000 _ 
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From these figures it appears that the proportion of bills dis- 
counted to the total of the other securities had rather diminished, 
and that of the temporary advances had increased up to the close 
of the period for which this information can be given. It is a 
matter of regret that this information is now no longer supplied 
in the same way as it used to be done. The bank is understood 
to continue its business in the same manner to the present time, 
and it is probable that the amount of bills discounted has been, 
at least, as large, if not considerably larger, of late years. With 
regard to the details of this class of the business, I must quote 
again from the work of Mr. Thomson Hankey, which I referred 
to before. 

“Any person who is carrying on a respectable business in Lon- 
don, can have a discount account at the Bank of England, if in- 
troduced by any Director to whom he may be known, or by in- 
troduction to the Governors, with such references as they may 
think fit to require; and when once introduced and a discount ac- 
count opened, he may send in bills daily for discount, the quality 
of the bills, and the amount to be granted, being subject to ap- 
proval of the Directors in daily attendance.” * 

The dividends paid by the Bank of. England for the last three 
years have been as follows: 


1876. Percent. 1877. Per cent. 1878. Per cent. 
a 9 ooce April..... IO eves eee 9% 
October... 9 eee October... 9 iene October. .. 914 


The value of the yield to the investor according to the /z- 
vestor’s Monthly Manual, of June 30th, calculated according to the 
proceeds of the last two dividends at the latest price was £3 
19s. 9d. per cent. This includes, however, the result of the April 
division of 1879, which was at the rate of eleven and one-half 
per cent. 

The Bank of France does a considerable business in the dis- 
count of bills, as regards quantity, but they are frequently very 
small in amount. The observations made in the report of the 
Bank of France on this subject are so curious that I transcribe 
the details for the last three years: 

The report for 1878 states as follows: 


PARIS. 
The number of trade bills admitted to discount at Paris was............ 3,482,889 
ee  carncceceednedsbenseeeeereneeteese sus seeeeeees £ 124,249,050 
ee ee nD GON GE Diicdcedcccvcceccevcsseccscecsccceseoues 35 14S. 2d. 


These bills may be sub-divided thus: 
1st. 1,335,952 bills on towns where there are branches of the bank, 





ER cciieetredabunne secs dueebeceuenneéen neds 35,679,904 
2d. 2,146,937 bills on Paris, amounting t0...........cccscccccccccccces 88,569,146 
i a Ol vend nenb eres sesesssecepeceeeesoesoeseseese £ 124,249,050 





Of this last-named number of bills there were: 


4,898 bills of 8s. 4d. and below. ve 808,843 bills from £ 2 os. rod. to £ 4. 
240,640 bills from gs. 2d. to £ 2. - 2,428,508 bills above £ 4. 


That is to say, about three-tenths in bills below £ 4 os. 1od. 


* Hankey on Banking, page 108. 
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You will observe, continues the report, the increasing number of trade bills 
under £ 4, the number of which, in 1877, was only 393,503, and which reached, 
in 1878, the number of 1,054,381, and you may judge from this of the extent 
of service rendered by the bank to the whole commerce of Paris. 

BRANCHES. 


At the branches, the number of bills admitted to discount was 3,791,950, rep- 
resenting a sum of £ 150,425,443, being on an average £ 39 14s. 2d. for each 
bill. 


The average amount of the bills discounted by the Bank of 
France, has been as follows for the last three years: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BILLS DISCOUNTED. 


At Paris. At the branches. 

& a& & ~ & & 
Siactawnneons _ -_ e - pmmws 9 2 3 
rer a eros 39 4 2 
I 2 4) Seer 39 14 2 


These amounts are certainly very small. It is curious to observe 
two things with respect to them. The one is the comparative 
immovability of the amounts of the bills discounted at the branches, 
the other is the slight increase in the amount of the bills dis- 
counted at Paris. his latter is the more curious, to my mind, 
as, considering the great drop in values during the last three 
years, it would not have been a thing to be wondered at if the 
bills current in France had diminished in size, and I have every 
reason to believe that this has been the case in England during 
the same period. The cost of working a business in which such 
small sums are dealt with must be very large. 

The mere handling bills averaging a value of no more than about 
£32 to £35 each in Paris and £39 at the branches, with so small 
an average number of days to run, involves heavy expenses in book- 
keeping and presentation, especially as nearly all these small bills 
have to-be presented for payment at the dwelling-places of the 
acceptors. The amount of discount which can be charged under 
these circumstances, even were it five per cent., would be scarcely 
an adequate remuneration for the trouble and expense necessarily 
involved. 

These small bills amount to large si@hs in the aggregate, al- 
though, owing to the minuteness of the transactions, the total 
profit must be but small. Thus it is mentioned in the report for 
1877, that the heaviest day’s work during that year at Paris, as 
far as the number of bills was concerned, involved the manipula- 
tion of no less than 151,070 bills, representing an amount of 
£4,320,434. The 151,070 bills had to be presented for payment at 
53,996 dwellings, for it is not the custom in France to make such 
bills payable at a bank. The amount of the sums received averaged 
about £28 each, and when the expenses of clerks and porters are 
considered, the book-keeping involved in the workings so many 
small sums, and the labor involved in telling over the cash col- 
lected, for undoubtedly many of the bills were paid in gold and 
silver and the notes of the bank, the cost of carrying on business 
in such a manner will be seen to be very large. 

The Bank of France exercises great caution with respect to the 
bills which it admits to discount; bills with more than three 
months to run are not admissible. Three signatures at least of 
persons known to be solvent are required to each bill.. Two signa- 
tures may, however, suffice, if the bank is satisfied that the bill really 
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rests on a business transaction, and a transfer of Government 
stock on approved securities is made to the bank to take the 
place of the third signature. Under these circumstances it may be 
taken for granted that paper with less than three signatures is rarely 
brought for discount. 

The rate of discount fixed at the Bank of France is uniform for 
the whole of the country. The published rate is the maximum, 
not the minimum rate. This is the rate in that bank, and it is 
understood that it causes a good deal of difficulty in carrying on 
its business. 

The Bank of France makes a charge for taking care of the securi- 
ties intrusted to the care of the Bank. According to the letter of 
the French correspondent of the Economzst of June 28th: “The 
charge for the guard of securities made by the Bank is twenty cen- 
times for each twenty-five franc of Rente, or for each bond or 
share of whatever value it may be, but with a minimum of one franc. 
The bank cuts off and collects the coupons gratis, but will not un- 
dertake to collect dividends when, as for Italian Rente, the titles 
have to be presented.” 

The dividends of the Bank of France have been per share 1,000 
francs, say £40. 

£5 16 oin 1876 is £3 15 4in 1877 - £3 15 4in 1878 

The Bank of France renders, undoubtedly, great services to France, 
but the system on which the business is carried on in the country 
renders those services very costly to the Bank. 

The low rate of discount has told heavily on the profits of the 
Bank of France. While in 1876 the dividend was £5 16s. per share, 
for the last two years it has onlv been £3 15s. 3d., and a very con- 
siderable sum has had to be taken from the reserves in order to pro- 
vide these amounts. The Bank of France has not only a uniform 
rate of discount at Paris and at all the branches, but it has also 
only one rate of discount for bills. If it discounts a bill it is always 
at the minimum rate. This arrangement must be a great disadvan- 
tage to the Bank, and it has been much discussed of late in France 
whether it would not be advisable to discontinue it. I can hardly 
imagine a greater disadvgptage to a bank than to be tied hand and 
foot by a cast-iron rule Geis kind. The Bank of France has also 
a good deal of competitiOn to work against. Considerable deposits 
are held by the other joint-stock banks in France, as will be seen by 
the following statement. I have been unable to form any estimate 
of the amounts held in deposits by private banks in France, but 
they must be very considerable. 

Deposits of French banks, as stated on 31st December, 1878: 





Crédit Foncier.......... £ 2,744,600 .. Crédit Lyonnais (31st 

Comptoir d’Escompte... 4,153,537 .. eee £ 7:354,090 

Société des Dépédts and .. Union Générale......... 868,871 
Comptes-Courants .... 2,045,177. .. Société Algérienne...... 363,356 

Crédit Industriel........ 3,520,417... 

Société Générale........ 9,605,197... £ 30,641,845 





The following figures, whieh are derived from the Economist of 
ae agen 8th, give the proportion of silver and gold held by the 
Bank of France on the 31st December of each year from 1850 to 
1878. It will be observed that the silver held has fluctuated from 
about £4,000,000 in 1856 to more than £42,000,000 in 1878, and the 
gold from about £2,100,000 in 1855 to more than £61,000,000 in 


1876. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS HELD BY 
THE BANK OF FRANCE ON THE 31ST DECEMBER OF EACH YEAR 





(1850-1878). 
Coin. 
Year. —— —-— = 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 

1850 700,000 17,236,000 
1851 39328,000 | 19,212,000 
. 1852 2,832,000 16,940,000 
1853 4,180,000 7932,000 
1854 7,216,000 7,448,000 
1855 1,660,000 6,156,000 
1856 2,304,000 3,912,000 
4 1857 3,856,000 41788 ,o00 
1858 | 10,724,000 10, 180,000 
1859 +724,000 12,604,000 
1860 5,036,000 9,948,000 
1861 8,956,000 3,708,000 
1862 7,016,000 4,364,000 
1863 5,076,000 2,948,000 
1864 9,932,000 3,680,000 
1865 11,184,000 4,856,000 
1866 18,104,000 5,484,000 
1867 17,736,000 12,528,000 
1868 | 13,748,000 18,992,000 
1869 | 20,024,000 22,404,000 
1870 | 11,324,000 2,552,000 
1871 19,244,000 3,172,000 
1872 | 23,260,000 4,924,000 
1873 21,940,000 6,064,000 
1874 | 32,512,000 12,530,000 
1875 | 39,836,000 20,168,000 
1876 | 5¢,740,000 25,544,000 
1877 | 36,384,000 | 34,616,000 

1878 — — 

18797 — — 

| 1880 ae — 

1881 — — 


























| 

















| Bullion and sen General 
———" | foreign ccins. | total 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ £ ii oll 
860,000 1,560,000 17,236,000 | 18,796,000 
168,000 3,496,000 19,212,000 - 22,708,000 
136,000 2,968,000 16,940,000 19,908,000 
272,000 4,452,000 71932,000 | 12,384,000 
4,000 7,220,000 7,448,000 | 14,668,000 
400,000 2,060,000 6,156,000 | 8,216,000 
968 ,oo0* | 2,984,000 4,200,000* | 7,184,000 
388,000 | 4,024,000 5,Q08,000* 9,032,000 
628,000* 11,124,000 10,408,000* | 21,532,000 
g00,000* | 9, 124,000 13,064,000* | 22,188,000 
984,000 _ 5,460,000 | 10,508,000 | 15,968,000 
204,000 | 9,160,000 | 3,708,000 | 12,868,000 
696,000 | 7,712,002 | 4,364,000 | 12,076,000 
32,000 | 5,108,000 | 2,948,000 | 8,056,000 
412,000 | 10,344,000 | 3,680,000 14,024,000 
1,464,000 12,648,000 4,356,000 17,504,0u0 
4,280,000 22,384,000 5,484,000 27,868,000 
9) 520,000 27,256,000 12,528,000 39,784,000 
11,564,000 25. 312,000 18,992,000 44; 304,000 
6,928,000 26,952,000 22,404,000 49; 356,000 
6,012,000* 17,148,000 2,740,000* 19,888,000 
2,968 ,c00* 22,136,000 3) 248,000* 25,384,000 
3,468 ,coo* 26, 348,000 5) 304,000* 31,652,000 
2,700,000* 24,452,000 6,252,000* 30,704,000 
7,980,000* 40,484,000 12, 528,000* 53,012,000 
7,168,000* 46,972,000 20,200,000* 67,172,000 
10,476,000 61,216,000 259544,000 6,760,000 
10,700,000 47,084,000 34,616,000 81,700,0c0 
ome 39,344,000 42,324,000 81,668,000 
ae 29,664,000 44,910,000 743574,000 
— 21,852,000 49,024,000 70,876,000 
— | 26,124,000 46,648,000 | 72,772,000 








* The column of bullion and of foreign coins represented for these years, 1856-1860, 
1870-75, the gold and silver divided according to their respective proportions in the col- 
umns of the total of gold and silver. 
+ We have added the returns for the last three years, taken from the Budletin de Statistique.—Ep. 


—R. H. Inglis Palgrave’s Address before the London Institute of 
Bankers. 


“.- REGULATIONS CONCERNING DEFACED AND LOST 
BONDS. 








14 


ury, by clear and unequivocal 


§. The following provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and the regulations thereunder, concerning relief in cases 
of bonds of the United States which have been defaced, destroyed, 
or lost, have been issued by the Treasury department: 


SEC. 3702. Whenever it appears to the Secretary of the Treas- 
proof, that any interest-bearing 
bond of the United States has, without bad faith upon the part 
of the owner, been destroyed, wholly or in part, or so defaced as 
to impair its value to the owner, and such bond is identified by 
number and description, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under 
uch regulations and with such restrictions as to time and reten- 
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tion for security or otherwise as he may prescribe, issue a dupli- 
cate thereof, having the same time to run, bearing like interest 
as the bond so proved to have: been destroyed or defaced, and 
so marked as to show the original number of the bond destroyed 
and the date thereof. But when such destroyed or defaced bonds 
appear to have been of such a class or series as has been or 
may, before such application, be called in for redemption, instead 
of issuing duplicates thereof, they shall be paid, with such inter- 
est only as would have been paid if they had been presented in 
accordance with such call. 

SEC. 3703. The owner of such destroyed or defaced bond shall 
surrender the same, or so much thereof as may remain, and shall 
file in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum of double the amount 
of the destroyed or defaced bond, and the interest which would 
accrue thereon until the principal becomes due and payable, with 
two good and sufficient sureties, residents of the United States, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, with condition 
to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any claim 
upon such destroyed or defaced bond. 

SEC. 3704. Whenever it is proved to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by clear and satisfactory evidence, that any duly registered bond 
of the United States, bearing interest, issued for valuable considera- 
tion in pursuance of law, has been lost or destroyed, so that the 
same is not held by any person as his own property, the Secretary 
shall issue a duplicate of such registered bond, of like amount, and 
bearing like interest and marked in the like manner as the bond so 
proved to be lost or destroyed. 

SEC. 3705. The owner of such missing bond shall first file in the 
Treasury a bond in the penal sum equal to the amount of such 
missing bond, and the interest which would accrue thereon, until 
the principal thereof becomes due and payable, with two good and 
sufficient sureties, residents of the United States, to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any claim because of the lost or 
destroyed bond. 

Parties presenting claims on account of a coupon or registered 
bond of the United States which has been destroyed wholly or in 
part, or on account of a registered bond which has been lost, will 
be required to present evidence showing— 

ist. The number, denomination, date of authorizing act, and rate 
of interest of such bond; whether coupon or registered; and, if 
registered, the name of the payee. In the case of a registered 
bond, it should also be stated whether it had been assigned or 
not previous to, or since, the alleged loss or destruction, and if 
assigned, by whom, and whether assigned in blank or to some 
person specifically by name; and if assigned in the latter manner, 
the name of the assignee should be given. 

2d. The time and place of purchase, of whom purchased, and the 
consideration paid. 

3d. The place of deposit of the missing bond; whether or not 
any person or persons, other than the owner, had access thereto; 
and in the event of its having been accessible to other parties, 
their affidavits, in addition to that of the owner, should be fur- 
nished, showing their knowledge of the existence of the bond, 
and of the fact of its loss or destruction. 

4th. The material facts and circumstances connected with the loss 
or destruction of the bond. 
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5th. It should be shown by the affidavits of credible persons, if 
practicable by United States officers, that the statements of the 
claimant as set forth in his affidavit, are worthy of the confidence 
of this Department; and that he is the identical person named 
in the application. 

In all cases, the evidence should be as full and clear as possi- 
ble, that there may be no doubt of the good faith of the claim- 
ant. Proofs may be made by affidavits duly authenticated, and by 
such other competent evidence as may be in the possession of the 
claimant. 


GENERAL FORM OF AFFIDAVIT. 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the 
city of , county of , and State of , the sub- 
scriber, , who, being duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says, that is the lawful owner of the follow- 
ing described registered bonds of the United States, viz.: 






































No. ——, for $ , act of , 18—, per cent.; and 
No. ——, for $ , act of , 18—, per cent., registered 
in —— name on the books of the Treasury Department, , 
18—; that no assignment or transfer of said bondsfor either of 
them] has been made by —— or —— attorney, either in blank 


or by a specific assignment, or in any manner whatever; that 
said bonds have not, nor has either of them, by hypothecation, 
pledge, loan, or otherwise, passed from the custody or control of 
said with [his or her] knowledge or consent; that the said 
bonds were stolen from -——, the said , at . 
on the , by some person or persons unknown to : and 
that due diligence has been exercised in endeavoring to recover 
the said bonds, without success. [State what has been done.] 





























‘ of , 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this, the —— day of imine 
A. D. 18—; and I certify that said , personally well 
known to me to be the identical person mentioned in the foregoing 
affidavit. , Notary Public. 





Affidavits and other evidence pertaining to the claim should be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. Upon receipt of 
such documentary evidence it will be referred to the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury Department for his decision as to its suffi- 
ciency. The applicant will be advised of the decision as soon as it 
is reached: if it be favorable to such applicant; a blank indemnity 
bond will be forwarded to him for execution; and when this in- 
demnity bond shall have been duly executed, returned to the De- 
partment, and approved by the First Comptroller and the Secretary, 
the relief desired will be granted. 

A duplicate in lieu of a lost registered bond will not be issued 
within six months from the time of the alleged loss. 

The interest on an uncalled registered bond will be paid to the 
payee thereof, even though the bond has been lost or destroyed. 

hese regulations do not apply in any way to coupons lost or 
destroyed which have been detached from the bonds to which they 
belonged, as no relief, in such cases, can be granted under existing 
laws. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Bankers’ Association began its annual session on the 16th 
of August at Saratoga, and closed the following day. The attend- 
ance was larger than ever before, comprising representatives from 
every part of the country. Before the delivery of the opening ad- 
dress by the President of the Association, Mr. Geo. S. Coe, of New 
York City, Mr. William H. Foster, of Salem, Mass., was introduced, 
who had served as the cashier of a bank for fifty-nine years. 

When this interesting incident was over, Mr. Coe delivered his 
address. This we have given nearly in full elsewhere, because of 
its great practical importance, and also for the reason that it was 
the leading address on the occasion. 

After its delivery the Hon. Luke Poland, of Vermont, presented 
a resolution directing the Executive Committee to ascertain the 
laws of the several States in regard to commercial paper, and espe- 
“7 the variations and differences therein. 

Also, whether, under the constitutional power given to Congress 
to regulate commerce among the several States, it is not compe- 
tent for Congress to make laws governing commercial paper drawn 
in one State upon a party in another, or made in one State and 
payable in another, so that such laws shall be uniform throughout 
the nation. 

Also, whether, it is expedient for Congress to exercise such power 
if the Constitution confers it, and report at the next annual meet- 
ing of the association. 

After remarks by Messrs. C. C. Bonney and L. J. Gage, both of 
Chicago, in support of the resolutions, they were adopted, and the 
committee authorized to employ lawyers to investigate the subject 
with them. 

Professor Atwater then read a paper on “The Currency of the Fu- 
ture,” starting with the proposition that, in all normal conditions, 
no money ought to be tolerated which is not coined by the Na- 
tional authority from the precious metals, or paper notes issued b 
the same authority, immediately convertible for their face into suc 
coin, and proceeding to discuss the question, how shall the requis- 
ite elasticity be given to the currency without hazarding its sound- 
ness and convertibility? He thought that a single modification of 
the system is wanted to utilize its full power of imparting elas- 
ticity to the curregcy. That is, to require an average reserve, say 
for a year or halffyear, rather than a specified minimum amount, 
on each and every day. Then, if any sudden vacuum arises in the 
money market, these reserves, instead of being forbidden fruit, can 
be freely drawn upon to meet it. He also advocated the repeal 
of all usury laws, the equality of the silver dollar in bullion value 
with the gold dollar, and the issue of gold and silver certificates. 

Colonel Grosvenor, of New York, read a paper on “ Clearings.” 
Among other points mentioned, he declared it is the peculiar merit 
of the Clearing-House information that it cannot be cooked to suit 
anybody’s palate. Crop reports, railway returns, accounts of the 
state of business, can be distorted. But the Clearing House will 
never help to persuade a merchant that business is good when it 
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is bad. Its record is impartial, automatic and accurate. It cannot 
be inflated, when there is an effort to create a mistaken belief in 
the general prosperity; again aud again it has confounded those 
who have sought to manufacture a panic. As gas or water register 
their volume in passing through a meter, so the actual business of 
the country records its own amount in the Clearing-House settle- 
ments, with entire indifference to individual interests or precon- 
ceived beliefs. It is often amusing, when business is marching on 
with undiminished force, to hear of men telling of general stagna- 
tion and disaster. “Nothing doing; everything dead,” they say; 


_just as some fashionable lady reports “nobody in town,” because 


her set is rusticating. In many emergencies, the value of the 
truthful record which the Clearing House gives can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

What proportion of the entire business of the country do the 
exchanges represent? By the aid of data obtained by Comptroller 
Knox, an estimate may be made of the payments at banks not in 
Clearing House cities. Receipts of all kinds, by all National banks, 
were $284,714,016 on the 30th of June, and $ 295,233,779 on the 
17th of September, 1881. Of these amounts, eighty-five per cent. 
June 30th, and 81.4 per cent. September 17th, were at thirteen Clear- 
ing House cities, at which the exchanges last year were $63,501,- 
190,824. Hence it mav be concluded that the transactions between all 
banks were from $74,700 to $77,900 millions. In addition, payments 
made at the banks escape record when they only involve transfers 
from one account to another. Where there are many banks, the 
proportion of these is small, but a third of the local business might 
escape notice when there are only three banks, and half of it 
when there are only two. Hence the average of receipts for all 
banks on the days named by Mr. Knox may approximate closely 
to the average daily for the whole year, and if so the aggregate 
receipts by all the banks were about $ 88,000,000,000 in 1881. It 
can hardly be an exaggeration to say that the business done 
through the banks last year amounted to $80,000,000,000, but of 
this vast sum over eighty per cent. is recorded in the reported 
exchanges. 

A second point of interest is the econcmy in the use of money 
which the returns disclose. The balances paid at New York last 
year were only $1,753,550,349, so that about ninety-six and a half 
per cent. of all the payments were made by the mere surrender of 
mutually-cancelling claims. Of the three and a half per cent. paid 
in balances, by far the greater part was ;aid with Clearing-House 
certificates. At Philadelphia, where certificates and checks are used, 
the balances are only nine per cent., at Boston about twelve, at St. 
Louis fifteen, at New Orleans ten, at Milwaukee seventeen, at Pitts- 
burgh twenty-one, and at San Francisco twenty-four per cent. At 
some cities with fewer banks and smaller business, the ratio rises 
higher; in 1880 it was thirty-four per cent. at Worcester and thirty- 
six per cent. at Lowell. Though data are not complete, the bal- 
ances paid at all Clearing Houses outside of New York in 1881 
probably were about $1,970,000,000, or fifteen per cent. of exchanges. 
But for these institutions it would not be possible that over nine- 
ty-five per cent. of all the receipts by the National banks should 
be in checks, drafts and certificates, as it was according to the 
Comptroller’s report on the dates therein named. In some respects, 
therefore, the Cleestam dienes system has the effect of a vast ad- 
dition to the currency. It does not put more money into the 
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pockets of consumers, and thus prompt the increased expenditure 
which currency inflation is apt to promote. But it does enable 
the commerce of the country to be carried on without disturb- 
ance or risk upon cash reserves, which, but for that system, would 
be entirely inadequate. 

Mr. Baldwin, of the Fourth National Bank of New York, criti- 
cised the conclusion of Colonel Grosvenor regarding the proportions 
of the business done by merchants and brokers about holiday times, 
as evidenced by Clearing-House figures. 

Mr. Gibson, said by the President to be a broker in New York 
and a banker in California, gave his experience showing the annoy- 
ance caused by the laws governing holidays, and somewhat con- 
firming the deductions which Colonel Grosvenor had drawn from 
his figures. 

A letter was presented from R. H. Inglis Palgrave, London, 
Editor of the Loudon Economist, acknowledging the invitation to at- 
tend the meeting, and inclosing a statement showing an important 
move in English banking, consequent upon the failure of the City 
of Glasgow and West of England banks there. The principle of 
limited liability by bankers under the law of 1879 was adopted 
generally, which gave ample security to depositors and at the same 
time protected stockholders from being liable to the extent of their 
fortunes. There has been an improvement in the quality of the 
proprietary since the adoption of the limited liability provision, 
persons of better standing taking shares since the full extent of 
their risk has been fixed by law. Depositors are satisfied that the 
limited liability of the wealthy is better than the unlimited liability 
of the needy. 

Mr. John Thompson, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, delivered an address on “QOur Financial Situation 
and the Dangers of the Future.” In analyzing the effect and im- 
portance of the recent financial legislation at Washington, he said 
that there were three points worthy of attention: 

First.—The section in the law permitting banks of $150,000 capital 
and under to be organized or extended on one-quarter of capital in 
bonds will very materially enlarge the number of National banks. 
The bonds that can be withdrawn from existing banks will supply 
the demand for new organizations, so that the present volume of 
bank currency will be but slightly diminished. 

Secondly.—The clause making it obligatory on the United States 
Treasury and Sub-Treasury to give Treasury certificates in $20, 
$50, and $100 denominations in exchange for gold coin, will super- 
sede, to a considerable extent, the transmission of coin in filling 
orders for currency, and the power given to banks to count silver 
certificates in their reserves will make that currency, which is 
mostly in ten-dollar denominations, par everywhere. On the whole, 
our currency status shows an increased elasticity, as the issue of 
two millions per month of silver certificates will more than cover 
any contraction in bank currency; gold as well as silver coin will 
be lodged in the Sub-Treasury to an enormous amount, and a paper 
currency issued against it. All the various elements of our currency 
are on a par with each other. 

Thirdly.— The turning of our three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds 
into a three per cent. is of little financial is-portance. The clause 
in the law which is intended te stop the credits given to brokers 
by ordering National banks not to certify checks beyond the credit 
balance, will amount to nothing where the parties of the first and 
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second part have studied the art of kite-flying and the art of 
book-keeping to match. A bank, however, that is deeply interested 
in brokers’ accounts, should turn from the National to the State 
system and gracefully avoid criticism. 

Mr. Thompson was followed by Mr. A. D. Lynch, President of the 
First National Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana, on “ Banking in the 
West.” Referring to the history of banking in his own State he said: 
The first regularly chartered bank was forty-eight years ago, and 
known as the State Bank of Indiana, a number of branches were 
organized, which were liable for the debts of each other. 

he system of taxation upon the several shares produced a large 
revenue for educational purposes, which together with other care- 
fully husbanded resources, has provided the largest educational 
fund of any State in the Union. At that time there was not sur- 
plus capital for investment, so that the capital was largely bor- 
rowed from outside the State. 

The State itself became a stockholder to the sum of one million 
dollars, and extended its aid to stockholders who were unprepared 
to advance the actual cash capital, although they were owners of 
improved real estate, taking satisfactory security for its credit 
loaned. The State realized a profit of more than two millions of 
dollars after the return of the principal. 

This bank entered upon its voyage in the midst of one of the 
fiercest financial storms in the history of our country. Those of 
us who were yet in our cradles during the disastrous year 1837, 
cannot read even the imperfect sketches of that terrible time 
without a feeling of shudder and alarm. Like the fierce and de- 
structive tornado which sweeps through the great oak forest, leaving 
but here and there a silent sentinel to tell of the former grandeur, 
so in this mighty financial convulsion there was scarcely a bank in 
the West that did not fall before the fearful ravages, except that of 
the State Bank of Indiana. 

This first experiment of incorporated institutions for banking in 
Indiana was a grand success, and reflected the highest credit and 
foresight upon the managers. But in 1852 a general free-banking 
law was passed, and then came the opening of “Pandora's box.” 
All the evils known in the calendar of banks and trade were thrown 
upon an innocent people. From a system strong, conservative and 
invincible, we suddenly swung to an organization loose, impracti- 
cable, fit only to seek, as it did, a hiding place in the hills and hol- 
lows and inaccessible places of the State. 

The statistics show that out of ninety-four (94) free banks fifty- 
one (51) suspended, and an irredeemable circulation was traded and 
shuffled from hand to hand as if infected by disease and poison, 
Such strange and fanatical legislation has marked the history of 
nearly every State, and all countries. But in time reason is re- 
stored. So, after the free banking bubble had burst, a charter was 
granted the Bank of the State, with branches. | 

This institution made a most honorable and successful record. 
During the trying times of 1857 this bank met all demands of 
every kind, including an honorable and prompt redemption of its 
notes; and upon its final retirement a bond was given for the re- 
demption of all outstanding circulation, and, so far as I have been 
able to learn, this promise has been most faithfully kept. 

The legislation of a number of the Western States has been 
most unfriendly to banking interests in their own jurisdiction. 
The State of Ohio imposed heavy penalties upon the United 
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States Bank, but finally failed to sustain the proceeding which 
had been instituted. Again, the Legislature of Ohio imposed a 
most ruinous tax upon capital invested in banking. With a splen- 
did system of security, not unlike, in this respect, the present 
National Banking Law, the Legislature of the State exhausted the 
vitality, destroyed the usefulness, and, finally, compelled the banks 
to retire from business, by the iniquitious system of taxation. 
But in time a broader view was taken, common sense ruled, and 
discrimination against one of the most important and indispens- 
able branches of business was again set aside and overruled; and 
as a result, we find this grandest of States growing under just 
laws, instead of compelling its capital to seek investment in other 
territory. 

The great State of Illinois has also passed through the fires of 
experience, and though the legislation was more liberal than some 
of the other Middle-Western States, yet it had its failures and 
depreciation of currency. And so with most of the States, a pe- 
culiar history attached to their financial experience, which is dis- 
tinctive in its character, and which cannot be compared with any 
other system or organized trade. 

The convention adjourned after the reading of this paper, and 
the next morning Mr. Harvey, of Mobile, gave a brief account of 
the crop prospects in the Southern States, which he says are 
—, The planters of Alabama are getting rid of the incubus 
or debt. 

A paper on “The Industrial Growth of Mississippi and the Cotton 
States” was then read by Mr. W. H. Perkins, Cashier of the 
Capital State Bank, Jackson, Miss. He declared that the people 
of the State wanted money—cheap money. We have one National 
bank, with a capital of $75,000, and perhaps half a million in 
various private banks scattered throughout the State, We need in 
the central part of the State a National bank, with at least half 
a million capital, all of which could be profitably employed in de- 
veloping and aiding manufactories of cotton, wool, machinery, in 
bringing to the surface the vast wealth in our marl beds, which 
are abundant, and in enabling our planters to get out of debt, 
and to bring producer and consumer in direct contact. 

Mr. Logan H. Roots, President of the Merchants’ Bank, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., gave a glowing account of the progress and pres- 
ent prosperous condition of business in that State. The old times, 
when the planters considered it necessary to keep in debt to their 
commission merchants have passed away, ar.d the new crop is be- 
ing made with great economy, so that the planters will have 
much money ahead next fall and winter. He called for capital to 
develop the mineral and agricultural resources of Arkansas; also 
for young men to act as bookkeepers and accountants. Competi- 
_ ~~? brains and money is not so great at the South as at the 

orth. 

Mr. R. M. Nelson, of Selma, made a brief presentation of the 
condition of things at Alabama, first sketching how very bad they 
were at the end of the war, when only lands and debts were 
left. He then told how everything is now prospering here, and 
claimed the South to be now the most prosperous country of 
the world. He said: Now the railroads in Alabama cannot ob- 
tain the means to move all the freight that is offering. 

Mr. Hepburn, the Superintendent of Savings Banks, and Mr. 
W. B. Williams, of Jersey City, read papers relating to Savings 
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banks, which will be given at greater length in the next number 
than could be done if presented now. 

“Is More Coin Needed,” was a question discussed by Mr. Charles 
Harrison, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He affirmed that the pro- 
cess of minting is wholly inadequate to supply currency to a peo- 
ple largely engaged in ‘business in sufficient volume to conduct 
business On an exclusive money basis. Credit is accordingly the 
principal factor of all business transactions throughout the Civ- 
ilized world. That a currency based on credit should be an 
outcome of such necessities is not strange; and credit in the ab- 
stract being such an intangible thing, that it is likewise not strange 
that it has been a question for serious consideration, during many 
ages, how a currency based principally upon credit shall be ren- 
dered substantial and beyond ordinary contingencies of failure in 
value or purchasing power. Like its minting, each nation has 
adopted a plan of its own, but it is with conscious pride that 
we point to the happy solution of the problem in this country. 
A currency of wonderful volume, issued under a system that for 
strength and elasticity is without a parallel in the history of the 
world, provides the uniform convenience for business in all parts 
of the Nation, a currency issued by and through banks, of equal 
purchasing power as if it had been issued by the mint itself. In 
view of the acceptance of such money by the people, of what 
further use is the mint? A startling suggestion, perhaps, at first 
blush; almost heretical in its audacity. But, nevertheless, why not 
look at it as it is? : 

A dollar is a certain number of grains of precious metal of a 
certain degree of fineness. By the process of minting, a coin be- 
comes impressed with a certificate of the Government that its con- 
stituent material complies with the law making it what it pur- 
ports to be; this and nothing more. When this money goes into 
Circulation it buys no more nor less than money that is based 
upon credit properly maintained. The minted money is inconveni- 
ent to handle or to carry, in comparison with the currency that 
is provided by the banks, and where the purchasing power of the 
latter is fully assurred, as in the United States, it is greatly pre- 
ferred by the business community as a medium of exchange and 
for the payment of debts. When coined money passes beyond 
the territory of the nation whose stamp it bears, the process 
of minting has become a useless expenditure of time and energy; 
the coin then passes as bullion simply. It is not necessary to call 
into question in the slightest degree the necessity of maintaining the 
precious metals as the true measure of values as a basis of currency, 
as a reserve to maintain public credit for every monetary purpose 
whatever to which it is now applied, except as a circulating medium 
of exchange only, when calling into question the necessity of main- 
taining a mint under existing conditions of finance in this Nation. 
Does it appear unreasonable that reserves can be held as well in the 
form of bullion as in the form of coin? A certain number of grains 
of a certain degree of fineness is as valuable intrinsically without 
minting as by undergoing that process. 

Mr. William Brown, of Montreal, presented a paper on the pro- 
posed establishment of “An American Bimetallic Union.” 

In it he advocated the mintage of American silver and gold, as full 
legal tender, at the current European ratio of 15.5 to 1, taking the 
ground that that ratio has stood the test of a hundred years, a cen- 
tury embracing a most eventful period in commercial and. general 
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history—that it has been unaffected by all that California and Aus- 
tralia have poured from their inines—that the French bimetallic sys- 
tem has not only been a source of security and progress to France, 
but has proved a corrective of those monetary fluctuations which 
are, to so large an extent, the fruits of mono-metallic doctrine, that 
the cost of producing the mass of gold as compared with the mass 
of silver is, bulk for bulk, fifteen and a half times greater in the case 
of the gold than in that of the silver, “a fact on which the market 
and the mint have placed their stamp for a hundred years,” that an 
open mint in a bimetallic union cannot fail to enrich the bimetallic 
nations at the expense of the mono-metallic, that the European ratio 
of 15.5 to 1 is more reliable than the American of 15.98 to 1, inas- 
much as the former has been tested where, in like circumstances, 
the latter has been found to fail, and as America has heretofore been 
drained of her full-standard silver at her current ratio of 15.98, and 
that on the whole it would be better to remint the American gold, 
as was done in France in 1785, so as to bring the American mone- 
tary system. as regards the ratio, into full accord with that of the 
Monetary Latin Union of Europe. All these important points re- 
ceive careful attention in the pamphlet itself. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Hon. Green B. Raum, 
furnished some valuable statistics, a portion of which are given be- 
low, and others will be found on another page. 


PARTIAL STATEMENT OF THE GROSS AMOUNTS OF AVERAGE CAPITAL 
AND DEPOSITS OF SAVINGS BANKS, BANKS AND BANKERS, OTHER 
THAN NATIONAL BANKS, FOR THE YEARS ENDED MAY 31, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, AND 1882. 











1878. | 1879. 1880. | 1881. 1882. 

, ; $ | $ | $ | $ $ 
Capital of savin~s banks igs 5.609,330 355975392 4,004,821) 4,187,396 3,802,123 
Capital of banks and bankers . 204,897,732) 193,781,219! 192,173,555! 207,454,924| 222,227,280 
Deposits of savings banks. .. $43,410,920) $29,912,178, 796,704,336; 890,066,544) 959,658,376 


Deposits of banks and bankers.; 483,426,532! - 407,661,079) 469,124,384) 597,381,514! 739,319,416 
__1,539435)51411,434,951,868  1,462,007,096) 1,609,090, 378 1,925,007,19 


—— 





PARTIAL STATEMENT OF AVERAGE CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS OF SAVINGS 
BANKS, AND THE CAPITAL OF BANKS AND BANKERS, OTHER 
THAN NATIONAL BANKS, INVESTED IN UNITED STATES BONDS, 
COMPILED FROM THE RETURNS OF SAID BANKS AND BANKERS 
DURING THE YEARS ENDED MAY 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 





1878. 1879. 1880. | 1881. 1882. 
$ $ $ | 3 
Capital of savings banks....... 601,872 429,791 507,876 812,768 1,102,938 
Capital of banks and bankers... 36,425,306 40,013,376 40,371,865 35,099,939 | 38.431,379 
Deposits of savings banks..... 121,855,022 154,847,346 182,580,893 194,886,529 233,575,036 





158,882,800 195,290,513 223,460,634 | 230,799,236 273,109,353 





Mr. S. Dana Horton, of Ohio, one of the delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference of Bimetallic Currency, thought the sub- 
ject had not received proper consideration in this country. 

The Executive Council presented a resolution which was adopted, 
in relation to the amount of notes authorized to be issued on 
bonds deposited under the recent amendments to the National 
Banking Law. It claims that a reasonable construction of Section 
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10 authorizes the Comptroller to issue to banks having over 
$100,000 capital circulating notes equal in amount to the par 
value of United States bonds deposited to secure the same when 
the par value does not exceed ninety per cent. of the current 
market value of such bonds; also, that such a construction of the 
law, enlarging materially as it would the foundation on which 
rests our system of National-bank currency, would be highly bene- 
ficial to all business interests, as it would tend to retire a con- 
siderable portion of their circulating notes; also, that if the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall be unable thus to construe the ex- 
isting law, this Convention hereby recommends such issue of 
circulating notes to National banks upon the aforesaid basis. 

Mr. J. M. Fetter, of Kentucky, offered a resolution asking that 
some means be suggested by the Executive Committee whereby 
an interchange of information regarding borrowers may be made 
between banks of the same locality, to prevent persons receiving 
too much credit. The resolution was referred to the Council to 
report thereon next year. 

Mr. W. E. Gould, of Portland, offered a resolution for a com- 
mittee of three to take into consideration the laws of the various 
States regulating savings banks, and present to the Association 
next year a plan for organizing and maintaining such institutions, 
whereby certain essential features may be incorporated into the 
several State laws,,so that they may be controlled by more uni- 
form legislation. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. W. E. Gould, 
of Portland; A. B. Hepburn, of New York, and D. D. Lynch, of 
Indianapolis. 

The Committee on Nominations reported, presenting Mr. George 
S. Coe, President of the American Exchange Bank of New York, 
for re-election as President; L. J. Gage, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, for Vice-President, with the same Vice- 
Presidents from the other States and Territories as last year, except 
Mr. J. Thomas Smith, Cashier of the National Bank of Baltimore, 
in place of Mr. Daniel Annan for Vice-President for Maryland, 
and also the Executive Council to be the same as last year. 
The officers were all elected. , 

After a vote of thanks to the officers and to the gentlemen 
who had presented papers the Association adjourned. 


ee 
———_- 





IVORY. 


The London market is so poorly supplied with ivory that appre- 
hensions are expressed that the supply will always hereafter be small 
and the price so high that it will no longer be possible to use this 
material for piano keys and many other purposes to which it has 
been devoted. It is rapidly becoming an expensive luxury. It is 
stated that one Sheffield manufacturer has just purchased 522 tusks, 
which he will use up in a fortnight. This represents 261 elephants, 
disposed of to satisfy the demands of one ivory cutter in two weeks. 
At the April quarterly sales only eighty tons were offered as against 
122 tons in April, 1881. Prices advanced £3 and £4 per hundred 
weight. It is a satisfaction to know that imitations of ivory are now 
made which answer almost every purpose of the original article. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


FEDERAL LANDS. 


The Federal Land Office has sold and given away in the fiscal 
year just closing 13,000,000 acres, the largest on record. Add the 
sales by States out of their grants, by Texas out of its imperial 
domain, and by railroads, and at least 17,000,000 acres have passed 
from public to private ownership by sales during the last year, an 
area half as large as Pennsylvania, with a population, sparse as it 
is, twice the size of Vermont. In a word, a new State annexed 
by the peaceful Western march of emigration. 


CANNING INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The canning industry of California is an enormous traffic. It is 
not confined to fruits, but includes fish and vegetables in great 
quantities. During the present season the canneries have formed a 
combination, the effect of which is to keep the prices more under 
their control. It is estimated that the aggregate pack of this year 
will be about the same as that of 1881, which was 1,100,000 cases. 
Or this 200,000 cases were consumed in the State and goo,00o cases 
exported. The salmon pack in California is somewhat less than 
usual, but the pack on Columbia River, and farther north is slightly 
greater. The whole salmon catch of the coast is about 1,000,000 
Cases. 


ARLBERG TUNNEL. 


The length of the Arlberg tunnel will be 6.382 miles. The culmi- 
nating point will be 2.611 miles from the eastern extremity, at an 
altitude of 1,332.63 yards above the Adriatic. The work was begun 
in June, 1880. Two perforators are used; at the eastern end the 
Ferroux machine, which was employed at the St. Gothard tunnel, 
acting by percussion and moved by compressed air; at the west 
end is the Brandt machine, which is moved by water under press- 
ure, and drills by boring. It had given excellent results at Pfoffen- 
sprung, upon the Swiss side of the St. Gothard, and the inventor 
guaranteed an advance of at least six feet four inches per day, a 
guarantee which has been largely exceeded. The simultaneous em- 
ployment of the two engines is especially interesting, since it will 
allow a comparison under identical conditions, and will have a great 
influence upon the choice of methods in the piercing of future 
tunnels. The ventilation will be effected by a separate apparatus, 
distributing air under a low pressure, through pipes carried into the 
neighborhood of the workmen. The specifications provide for a 
minimum volume of 150 cubic meters per minute for each work- 
man. At St. Gothard the supply rarely reached 100 cubic meters. 


NEW SMELTING PROCESS. 


The Duryee (Canada) Furnace and Manufacturing Company is 
reported to be in possession of a new process for smelting iron 
ores, and converting them directly into malleable iron or steel, 
which, it is said, will shortly supersede all others. In the furnace 
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which the Duryee Company has had constructed the fuel used is 
crude petroleum, instead of coal or coke, the oil being fed in the 
form of a spray led into a strong blast from a rotary blower. 
Petroleum is very cheap and readily obtained, and the action of the 
blow-pipe in connection with the spray is stated to give a most 
intense heat, easily regulated. The furnace, we learn, readily fuses 
the most obstinate and refractory ores, and all descriptions may be 
reduced at an expense of about seventy-five per cent. less than the 
most favored methods now in use. he titanic ore of Baie St. 
Paul, Quebec, for instance, which has hitherto defied the utmost 
skill brought to bear upon it, is reported to have been converted 
by the Duryee process in between three and four hours into mal- 
leable iron blooms. One of the most experienced and _ skillful 
metallurgists in the Dominion—we have not been able to ascertain 
his name—has thoroughly examined and practically tested the new 
process, and is said to have pronounced it “beyond doubt the most 
wonderful discovery ever made in connection with iron smelting.” 
Moreover, one of the largest iron and steel manufacturers in the 
United States, who has tested the capacity of the process for de- 
phosphorizing ores, is affirmed to have described the operation as 
perfect. If all that is said of the Duryee process should prove to 
be correct, it is not too much to claim for it that it is destined 
to revolutionize the iron trade in America, or that of any other 
country where petroleum can be obtained at a low rate.—/ron. 


VALUE OF COTTON SEED. 


The cotton boll as brought in from the field is one-third lint 
and two-thirds seed. For every bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds 
sent to market, 1,000 pounds of seed were formerly left about the 

in-house to rot, or at best to be hauled over the plantation as a 
ertilizer. Ten years ago other use for it was scarcely dreamed of. 
Now it is known to contain a large number of constituents, and 
new developments of its utility are constantly being brought to 
light. During the last two years over fifty mills have sprung up 
for the manipulation of the seed into the various products for 
which there is a large and increasing demand. A notable effect of 
the new industry has been an advance in the price of cotton seed 
within the year past from six to twelve dollars a ton. This 
means, of course, for each bale of cotton an additional profit to the 
planter of six dollars. From the 1,000 pounds of seed, costing six 
dollars, the manufacturer gets about seventeen and a half gallons of 
oil worth to-day 45 cents per gallon, while the residium cake is 
considered more vluable as a fertilizer than the seed from which it 
is made, and sells for as much as the seed costs. 

The oil has met with a strong demand in France and Italy, 
where skillful manufacturers have devised refining processes which 
convert it into an article hardly to be distinguished from the best 
olive oil. As such it is said to be largely imported into this 
country. There is no reason, of course, why it should not’ be used 
as a substitute for the French or Italian product if it shows in 
use no difference of taste or properties, especially as it is much 
cheaper. The utilities involved in the new cotton-seed industries 
may be comprehended when it is stated that they add twenty-five 
per cent. to the value of the cotton crop. The crop for the census 
year 1879-80 was 5,737,257 bales, worth $ 286,862,850, to which, if the 
figures of our correspondent be correct, the new cotton-seed indus- 
tries add a value of $71,713,210. 
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AVERAGE CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS OF BANKS 


AND BANKERS. 


The following partial statement of the average capital and de- 
posits of banks and bankers for the twelve months ended May 31, 
1882, was prepared for the Convention of the American Bankers, at 
their recent meeting at Saratoga, by the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue : 





_ 


Alabama 
Arizona... | 
Arkansas.. 
California. | 
Colorado. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Delaware... 
Florida ... 
Georgia...| 
Idaho 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana, 
Maine.... 
Maryland. 
Mass...... 
Michigan . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana... 














Tennessee, 
Texas..... 
Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 
Wash’ton., 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming..| 


or capital and deposits of 
anks and bankers. 


Average capital and deposits of eo 


Savings banks. 





Average 
capital. 


$ 
1,162,487 
133,522 


174,845 | 
18, 263,003 | 
1,083,524 | 
2,869,752 | 
322,274 | 
551,532 | 


123,455 


3,326,010 | 

12,036 | 
14,192,150 
44559775 | 


5,365,826 
2) 266,549 


11,487,010 | 


25392,988 
69,942 
3,623,807 
6,691,050 
3,245,264 
3,227,360 
919,392 
10,451 ,OT3 
547,784 
1,136,393 
232,890 
25,334 
1,200, 191 
18,124 
$2,273,818 
344,302 
7,546,832 
963,421 
13,905,062 
2,687,720 
566,789 


1,116,950 
2,275,736 
165,030 











Average 
taxable 
capital. 


1,162,026 
1339522 
169,004 

12,158,724 

1,083,524 

2,790,612 
322,274 
551,532 
123.455 

39326,010 

1 2,036 
12,119,744 
3+735,878 

5,485,408 

2,200,334 


9,397,840 
5475784 
1,028,632 
232,890 
25,334 
722,846 
18,124 
62,648,380 
544,302 
5,841,490 
714,312 
12, 584.948 
2,679,380 
541,788 
1,691,196 
4,463,438 
341,662 
272, 308 


351,200 
1,005,036 
2,065,044 

165,030 


—— 











Average 
deposits. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


PS | 
3,587,118 | 
830, 386 | 


723,558 
43,977,290 
4,891,210 


6,499,150 | 


757,886 
987,356 
803,926 
4778,582 
59,420 
48,372,764 


16,378,406 | 


22,305,184 
75779546 
17,173,284 
5,503,452 
713,326 
10,450,882 
17,988,432 
18,159,142 
10,428,056 
2,373,984 
525305,712 
1,406,774 
3,207,058 
1,158,108 
40,080 
4,048,940 


38,828,672 
2,568,932 
88,723,484 
5,113,782 
1,759,510 
3,298,446 
9,997,592 
2,038,624 
2,475,092 
10,032,546 
914,752 
4,993,794 
19,441,738 
7 20,992 
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Average 
: taxable 
deposits. deposits. 


- x 


ee 


46,132,843 | 8,491,792 


80,724,496 | 1,801,628 
19554,760 | 12,444 
357,708 


45,166 
82,636 
19,948 


1,055,716 | 


1,056,462 
15793019 | 
258,565 | 
39,743 sr 
25,299,209 
24,958,991 
2415359,520 
3,051, 378 | 


53,084 
128,744 
775314 
478,352 


386,680 


30, 167,893 | 
86, 370 


23,959,302 | 


376,434,390 740, 332 


12,661,036 61,358 
912,138 
2,846,198 
1,142 


38,834,885 
49,915,759 
3,402 


17,140 
182,672 


8,391,159 
1,005,248 

— 
| 





Total. .. 





222,227,280 





183,795,901 





739319,416 





| 3,802,123 





2,699,185 





959,658,376 | 16,782,846 
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PARTIAL STATEMENT OF THE AVERAGE CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS OF 
BANKS AND BANKERS FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED MAY 
31, 1882: 





| Total average and taxable average of capital and deposits. 





























| Average Average tax- Average Average tax- 
, onpttat. able capital. deposits. able deposits. 
Alabama.. ... ........+++. $ 1,162,487 $ 1,162,026 $ 3,587,118 $ 3,587,118 
Dh tspanetet+ndaned. 6s | 133,522 133,522 830,386 830,386 
ArkamsasS ....--++seee---- 174,845 169,004 723,558 723,558 
Ce atocevecessococeds | 20,495,469 13,437,728 89,210,133 51,569,082 
Colorado... ...0.0- seeeee! 1,083,524 1,083,524 4,891,216 4,891,216 
SRC occcendeene sees | 2,869,752 2,790,612 87,223,646 8,300,778 
inns eaveebiodsedenes 322,274 322,274 757,886 757,826 
DN. 64 siseddubdscenenes 551,532 551,532 2,542,116 999; 
Florida... ..... .-.ese0- oe 123,455 123,455 803,926 803,926 
Pises sdsenses oun wees 3,326,010 3,326,010 5,834,298 5,136,290 
Idaho.........ss00 eeeeeeee 12,036 12,036 59,420 59,420 
Pn cae seecencesepes.ece 14,254,325 12,154,098 49:429,226 48,417,930 
DP itéecer sedeode. apace 494555775 3,735,878 18, 172,625 16, 461,042 
Desde swecess” 600 G00Gn0~e 5,896,659 5,516,064 22,563,749 22,325,132 
POR cocneceuse seecesinne 2,266,549 2,200,334 797793540 757791540 
Kentucky Lcnb ates: otenes oe 11,487,010 10,906,092 17,173,284 17,173,284 
Louisiana,..........+0.s0+s 2,434,551 2,120,089 5»543,195 5,503,452 
Se ee 69,942 64,066 26,012,535 766,410 
Ps cvcetvedencseseege 3,654,372 2,872,043 35,409,873 10,579,626 
Massachusetts... ......00- 6,691,050 5,200,718 259,347-952 18,065,746 
Michigan............+.+++- 333959264 3,055,988 21,210,520 18,637,494 
Minnesota,.......--+-++0+: 3,227,300 3,124,510 10,428,056 10,428,056 
Mississippi.... ...+-..-+++- 919,392 go2,728 2,373,934 253731984 
Ds weccccsceceees ccee 10,451,013 9,397,840 52,305,712 52,305,712 
Pn céeces: seedeeede: 547,784 5475784 1,406,774 1,400,774 
Nebraska..... sien ebeeenes 1,136,393 1,028,632 3,207,0°8 3,207,058 
Doss eseebeeesseorse 232,890 232,890 1,158,108 1,158,108 
New Hampshire......... oe 91,621 g1,621 30,207,973 426,760 
New JETSCY..cceceeececeees 1,252,691 722,846 28 ,008, 242 4,135,310 
New Mexico, ....... cevece 18,124 18,124 7339458 733,458 
New York....... sigenened $2,273,818 62,648, 380 616,290,968 240,596,910 
North Carolina............ 544,302 544,302 1,125,526 1,125,526 
SS jibe ceeves 757215832 5,996,926 51,489,708 38,890,030 
QHEBOR . 000 c0ccccccccccce ° 963,421 714,312 2,568,932 2,568,932 
Pennsylvania.............. 14,422,532 13,083,004 127,558, 309 $9,635,622 
Rhode Island........... ose 2,687,720 2,679, 380 46,029,541 7,959,980 
” Bee GER. cs cccccceces 596,789 571,788 1,759,912 1,757,052 
TODMCSSEC. coccccsscccccces 1,791,505 1,691,196 3,298,446 3,298,446 
Texas.......seeeeeeeeeeeee 4,490,099 4,463,438 9,997,562 9,997,562 
SEs cceseans sececoeccess 349,995 341,662 2,038,624 2,038,624 
Vermont..... ssnbscoeeees ee 450,000 272, 308 10,866,251 2.492,232 
Weenccas coenes: ceseces 3,090,453 2,928,012 11,037,794 10,215,218 
Washington, ... ...0...+6:: 351,200 351,200 914,752 914,752 
West Virginia Scccccees cece 1,116,950 1,005,036 42903,704 4,903,794 
Wisconsin,.... ..-..++++++ . 2,275,786 2,065,044. 19,441,73® 19,441,738 
Wyoming .....cccccccecces 165,030 165,030 720,992 720,992 
cicadas. desapons $ 226,029,403 $ 186,495,086 $ 1 ,6985477,792 $ 756,102,262 











NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WHAT 1S NOT.—If an obligation for the payment 
of money, otherwise in the form of a promissory note, contain a stipulation 
that in the event of failure to pay the same at maturity, the maker shall pay 
in addition to the debt and interest, an attorney’s fee for collecting the same, 
it will lose its character as a promissory note; and in determining the time 
within which the defendant must answer in a suit on such an instrument, it will 
be treated as a mere contract. See Revised Statutes, 1879, § 3 3514; First Na- 
tional Bank of Trenton v. Gay, 63 Mo. 33; Samstag v. Conley, 64 id. 476; 
First National Bank of Carthage v. Marlow, 71 id. 618; Smith v. Best, 42 
id. 185 ; Pomeroy v. Betts, 31 id. 419; Cov. Mut. Life Ins.Co. v. Clover, 36 id. 392 ; 
First National Bank of Carthage v. Facobs. Opinion by Ray, J. (73 Mo. 99.) 
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PAYMENT OF NOTE TO WRONG PARTY. 
KENTUCKY COURT OF APPEALS. 
Barnett v. Ringgold. 


A party paying a note takes the risk of making payment to the person en- 
titled to receive it. So, payment to a stranger of a note indorsed ‘‘ Pay to Mad. 
Nat’l Bank for collection,” is made at the payor’srisk. ‘The special indorsement 
was notice to him that none but the bank or its agents were authorized to 
present the note and receive money thereon.—[ED, CHICAGO LEGAL NEws. 


HARGIS, J.—The appellees held a note on the appellant for the 
sum of $243.13, dated March 30, 1880, and due sixty days after date. 
This was an action on that note by the appellees who allege in sub- 
stance that the appellant executed the note and has never paid it, 
but has possession of it, which he obtained through the mistake of 
one of the employees of appellees, who indorsed it to the Madison 
National Bank of Richmond, Kentucky, for collection, and through 
inadvertence addressed the letter, in which he had inclosed it, to 
the appellant, instead of to the bank. The appellant pleaded pay- 
ment of the note in the ordinary course of business, and denies 
that the note was sent to him by mistake. 

The evidence of the appellees and their employees, and of the 
bank and its officers and employees, establishes the fact that none 
of them collected or received payment of the note, and raises a 
por wo | presumption that the note was sent to the appellant through 
mistake, and that he thus obtained possession of it without pay- 
ment. But however this may be, the law relative to the payment 
of such paper so indorsed, conclusively settles the rights of the 
parties. The appellant claims that he paid the note to a stranger 
or a person known to him at the time, but whose name he has 
since forgotten. The note was made payable to the order of the 
appellee at the Madison National Bank, Richmond, Kentucky. 
When it came to the hands of the appellant, it bore this indorse- 
ment to wit: 

“Pay to Mad. Nat’l Bk. of Richmond, Ky., for collection. 

“F. G. RINGGOLD & Co.” 


This was especial authority to the bank, authorizing it to make 
the collection of the note, and, according to authority, the bank or 
its agents authorized to act for it, were the proper parties to whom 
the payment should have been made, and by whom the note could 
have been legally presented for payment, subject to the right of 
interference of the appellees, by revocation or otherwise. Had the 
supposed holder, to whom appellant contends he paid the note, 
produced it indorsed in blank, or had the note been payable to 
bearer, either would have been sufficient evidence of his right to 
present it and receive the payment. But the payment by the ap- 
pellant to an unknown holder or stranger who had no right to 
collect it, either as agent in fact or dona fide owner, in the face 
of the special indorsement to the bank for collection by the ap- 
pellees, was made at his own risk, as the possession with such an 
indorsement was notice to him that none but the bank or its 
agents, or the appellees and their agents, were authorized to pre- 
sent the note or receive the money thereon. 

The appellees adopted the natural and proper method of inform- 
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ing the appellant of the fact that they had constituted the bank 
their agent for collection. And had he taken the_ precaution 
which ordinary prudence dictates, and read the indorsement 
plainly written upon the back of the note, he could have ascer- 
tained whether the person presenting it was the proper person to 
whom payment should have been made. And having paid the 
note to a fraudulent holder, if indeed he paid it to any one, the 
appellant must suffer the loss, because he took the risk. 
Wherefore the judgment is affirmed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


AGENCY—AGENT MAKING LOAN MUST TAKE FIRST-RATE SECUR- 
ITY OR IS LIABLE—SECOND MORTGAGE NOT GOOD SECUTITY—RATI- 
FICATION.—Where an agent is intrusted with making a loan the duty 
devolves upon him of seeing that the money is securely and safel 
invested. The responsibility of an agent or attorney under suc 
circumstances is beyond dispute, and the rule is well settled that the 
agent is not only bound to act in good faith but to exercise 
reasonable diligence, and such care and skill as is ordinarily pos- 
sessed by persons of common capacity engaged in the same business. 
Story Agency, § 183; Heineman v. Heard, 50 N. Y. 35. When the re- 
lations of contracting parties are such that they do not deal on 
terms of equality a very strict rule prevails, and an agent or trustee 
who occupies such a position has no right to avail himself of his 
superior knowledge of the matter derived from the fiduciary rela- 
tion or influence, or weakness, dependence or trust, to take an un- 
fair advantage. Cowee v. Cornell, 75 N. Y. 99. M was the agent or 
trustee of plaintiff in making a loan. He invested the money ina 
mortgage upon property upon which there were two prior mortgages 
of $10,000 each. The value of the property at the highest esti- 
mate was but $4,000 over the amount of the prior mortgages and 
plaintiff's loan. The loan upon the prior mortgages was made at an 
unusually large discount for’ good security; the mortgagors were or 
became afterward insolvent, and the property was sold at for less 
than the amount of the prior mortgage, and the investment was 
lost to plaintiff. Plaintiff was a woman unfamiliar with those mat- 
ters, and the evidence was conflicting whether or not she knew of 
the prior inumbrances. In an action against the executors of H 
for the amount of the investment, /He/d, that there was sufficient 
to sustain a finding that the investment was not a first-class, nor 
a good and proper, one, and that defendant was liable for the 
amount invested. The right of an agent to advance funds on second 
mortgages or security not of the first-class may well be questioned. 
McQueen's Appeal Cases, 236. And as a general rule it may properly 
be laid down that it is not prudent or safe to advance moneys on 
second mortgages where there are large prior incumbrances, and 
especially when the personal security of the mortgagor is in any 
way precarious. Such an investment is not a first-class one. Held, 
also, that the acceptance by the plaintiff of some part of the money 
due her, without knowledge of the circumstances, was not sufficient 
to preclude her from asserting her claim. See Fzsh v. Miller, 1 
Hoff. Ch. 290. Nor was the receipt by her of $300, for a purpose 
not entirely apparent, a ratification or waiver of her right of 
action. Order reversed and judgment of Special Term affirmed. 
Whitney v. Martine, N. Y. Court of Appeals. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RECOVERY ON FORGED INDORSEMENT. 


A draws a check on his bank, making it payable to the order of B. The 
check is cashed at another bank, which indorses it, and forwards it to the 
bank on which it is drawn for payment. The drawee bank pays and cancels 
it, but subsequently discovers that the indorsement of B is forged. 

Can the latter bank demand the amount of the one which cashed the check 
in the beginning? 

REPLY.—A similar question was answered in the July number. The case 
usually cited as containing a decisive answer is that of the Canal Bank v. Bank 
of Albany, 1 Hill 287. The defendants, indorsees of a draft payable to B’s 
order, received the same through several successive indorsements (B’s name 
appearing as the first) and, as the agents of their immediate indorser, but 
without disclosing their agency, presented it to the plaintiffs, by whom it was 
paid. The latter subsequently ascertained that the name of B was a forgery ; 
and having notified the defendants of this fact, sued to recover back their 
payment. It was held that though the defendants were innocent of any in- 
tended wrong, they had obtained money of the plaintiffs on an instrument to 
which they had no title, and were therefore bound to refund, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the notice of the forgery was not given for more than two 
months after they had received the money and transmitted it to the prin- 
cipal. 

At the time of rendering this decision the case of Zalbot v. Bank of Roches- 
ter, 1 Hill 295, was decided, involving nearly the same principles. T, the owner 
of a certificate of deposit in the Bank of L, payable to order, caused it to be 
indorsed with directions that it should be paid to W & Co, and then trans- 
mitted it to them by mail, though without their knowledge o1 request. It 
never reached W & Co., but was stolen on its way, and their names forged 
on it ; after which, in the ordinary course of business, it came into the hands of 
the defendant, who collected the money thereon, supposing themselves to be the 
owners. It was held that T had an election, either to sue the defendants 
in trover as for a conversion of the certificate, or to recover the amount in an 
action for money had and received. 

These cases have been repeatedly cited and sustained, in subsequent adjudi- 
cations, by the courts of New York and by those of other States. Morse on 
Banks and Banking, p. 354, second ed. 

In Holt v. Ross, 54 N. Y. 472, a draft drawn on the plaintiffs was fraudu- 
lently taken from the post office, the indorsement of the payee forged thereon, 
and the same was intrusted to the defendant’s company for collection, and was 
paid by the plaintiffs on presentation. It was not disclosed to them at the 
time that the express company was acting as agent. In an action to recover 
back the money paid, the company was held liable. 
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In discussing this question Morse observes ‘‘ that since title to the paper 
made or indorsed as payable to the order of any person can only be passed by 
the signature of that person, therefore if the genuine signature be lacking the 
title has not passed. The bank has paid under a mistake of fact to a person 
whom it believes to have the title, but who has it not. There is practical 
sense at least in the rule; for if a bank having a check presented for payment, 
which has been transferred by a long series of indorsements, is to be obliged 
to examine into the genuineness of every one of them, it is a very grave bur- 
den. Of course it must be liable to the drawer if it pay on a forgery. But 
it may well be allowed to place confidence in the presentee, and to consider 
that he, in presenting it, warrants the accuracy of his title to it, acquired 
through the indorsements. Then if the bank know him to be responsible, it 
may at once pay him the amount, fairly expecting that, if there prove to be 
any irregularity, so that it is obliged to reimburse the amount to the drawer, 
it can save itself from the loss by recourse to the person at whose request and 
to whom it made the erroneous payment.”—Sanks and Banking, p. 354. 


II. PowER OF NATIONAL BANKS TO HOLD REAL ESTATE. 


Can a National bank take mortgages secured by real estate when assigned 
to it from other parties ? 

For instance, John Jones is Cashier of a bank, he loans its funds on 
note and mortgage, and afterwards transfers both to the bank. He does the 
same thing repeatedly, in fact, as often as an opportunity occurs, 

Do not the officers of the bank violate the provisions of the National Bank 


Act? 
If so, can a National Bank Examiner pass said bank as having complied with 


the law? 

REPLY.—Section 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, states 
under what conditions a National bank can hold real estate. This provision of 
the banking law has been frequently construed and the decisions have all been 
collected by Ball in his work on Nationa: Banks, pp. 148-151. 

Unquestionably a National bank has no right to take mortgages under the 
conditions above stated. To do so is plainly to violate the law. See JMat- 
thews v. Skinner, 62 Mo. 329; Fowler v. Scully, 72 Penn. 456; Fridley v. 
Bowen, 87 Wl. 151; Crocker v. Whitney, 71 N. Y. 161. In this latter case 
the various parts of the section of the banking law under consideration were 
fully considered. 

If a bank does not comply with this provision of the law, section 5239 pro- 
vides that action shall be taken by the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
forfeiture of its charter. See National Bank v. Matthews, 98 U. S. Sup. Ct., 


p. 629. 


III. DISCHARGE OF DRAWER. 


Jones, the payee of a draft, presented and surrendered it to the drawee and 
received immediately the latter's check for the amount. The next day the 
check was presented to the bank on which it was drawn and payment was re- 
fused. 

Can the payee look to the drawer of the draft, or is he discharged from 
liability by the action of the payee in not presenting the drawex’s check im- 


4 


mediately for payment ? pore 
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REPLY.—In the case of Fernald v. Bush, 131 Mass. 591, a draft was drawn 
by the plaintiff on B & A, which was received by Bush after business hours 
on December 13, of a certain year. It was seasonably presented to the draw- 
ers the next day, who gave their check for the amount. The check was pre- 
sented for payment on the 15th of December, but the makers of it having 
failed the bank declined to pay it. The court say that neither the payees of 
the draft nor their agent, the Bank of the Commonwealth, could by accepting 
from the drawees their check in lieu of money prolong the plaintiff’s liability 
as drawer; and by holding that check, without presenting it for payment un- 
til December 15, they discharged him from such liability. Whitnev v. £sson, 


99 Mass. 308; Smith v. Miller, 43 N. Y. 171. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas. A.M. F. RANDOLPH, Reporter. Vol. xxvi. Topeka, Kansas: 1882, 

The decisions contained in this volume are carefully reported and reflect no 
little credit on the reporter. His introduction of catch-words to each head-note 
is a real improvement. The index is very full, occupying seventy pages, and 
contains not only every head-note, but in another place its outline, thus insur- 
ing greater certainty in putting the contents of the volume before the reader. 
While it is desirable to index law reports in the best possible manner, it may 
be questioned whether an outline of the head-notes would not be sufficient 
without repeating the head-notes themselves. Perhaps the method of indexing 
employed in legal treatises might be advantageously adopted. Reports are 
multiplying so rapidly that economy in their preparation should be carefully 
studied ; and we believe that an index prepared in either of the ways suggested 
would be preferable to the indices which are now made. 
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Our Merchant Marine: how it Rose, Increased, Became Great, Declined and De- 
cayed, with an Inquiry into the Conditions Essential to its Resuscitation and 
Future Prosperity, By Davip A. WELLS. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 1882. 
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\ This volume of two hundred pages deals with a very important subject. 
Most of the facts here given the author had previously laid before the public 
through the medium of the newspaper, but the matter is of such vital impor- 
tance that Mr. Wells has performed a good service in reproducing his thoughts 
in the present form, The following table showing the declining ratio of 
American shipping employed in our commerce tells a story that ought to be 
well considered by all who read it: 


BB RR Bg eR Re 


PERCENTAGE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS CARRIED IN VESSELS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 1855 to 1882. 


Years. Pr. ct. Years. Pr. ct. Years. Pr. ct. Years. Pr. ct. 
1856....75.2 .. 1863....41.4 .. 1872....28.5 .. 1879....22.6 
BBS 7.00s9O.§ 3 .. 0BB5..0087.7 .. 3094..-.96.9 ~. s2880....37.6 


1859...-66.9 .. 1867....38 


2 1878....2§.9 .. %88z....%0.2 
1861....65.2 .. 1870....35.6 
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The chief cause of the decay, Mr. Wells affirms, was the substitution of 
iron in place of wood as a material for ship construction, ‘‘ For nations or in- 
dividuals,” he declares, ‘‘to have attempted to permanently counteract the in- 
fluence of these substitutions by legislation, or any specific commercial policy 
was as useless, as our own experience proves, as to seek to arrest the stars in 
their courses,” 

To restore our commerce the author urges the repeal of navigation laws, at 
least to the extent of permitting our navigators and merchants to supply them- 
selves with ships on conditions as favorable as are enjoyed by their compet- 
itors, who are the merchants and sailors of all other maritime nations; such 
modifications of the tariff as will enable us to build ships as cheaply as other 
nations ; abrogation of local taxes on maritime property; abrogation of com- 
pulsory pilotage; repeal of the tonnage tax; the reduction of all expenses con- 
nected with the hiring or discharge of seamen, Consular charges and the like, 
to the level or below those imposed by other nations and others, 

The work is sure to receive much attention, coming as it does from so 
eminent a source. Whatever may. be the causes of the decay of our com- 
merce, an intelligent effort ought to be made to revive it. Thus far Congress 
has done almost nothing, but there is no reason for neglecting the subject 
any longer. | 


Annual Report, Examination Papers, &c., of the Institute of Bankers in Seotland, 
Edinburgh : 1882. 


Annual Report of the State Insurance Commissioner, together with an Abstract o 
Returns of Insurance Companies doing business in the State of Rhode Island, 
made to the General Assembly, 1882. Providence: 1882. 


Annuaire des Finances Frangaises pour I Année 1882-1883, dapres des Docu- 
ments Officiels Public sous la Direction Générale. M. EDMOND THERY. 1882. 


Industries of Indianapolis. Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures, Historical 
and Descripitve Review. J. E. Loup, Editor and Publisher, Indianapolis. 


Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Indianapolis, for the year ‘end- 
ing December 31, 1881. Compiled for the Board of Trade by HeEnry C. 
WILSON, Secretary. 
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CHECK—WHEN BANK GETs TITLE.—Where a check, due at the time, is 
indorsed in blank and deposited by the payee upon general account in a bank 
with which such payee keeps an account, and is with the payee’s knowledge, 
and without dissent on his part, credited in his bank book as so much cash, the 
title to such check rests in the bank, whose only recourse against the depositor 
lies in his obligation as indorser. 

In case of the failure of the bank so receiving the check, while still indebted 
to the depositor for the amount credited to him on the deposit thereof, the 
depositor has no right to stop payment of the check in the hands of an indorsee 
of the bank. Metropolitan Natwnal Bank of N. Y. v. Loyd, 25 Hun, tot. 
June Term, 1881. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


On the cover of our present issue appears the name of ALBERT S. BOLLEs, 
who for several months past, the publisher with pleasure states, has been 
acting as Editor of this Magazine, under an arrangement which is now perma- 
nent. The name of this gentleman is not unknown to our readers. Besides 
holding a lectureship in Political Economy in the Boston University, he is the 
author of several works, among which are: Jmdustrial History of the United 
States, The Conflict between Labor and Capital, and a Financial History of the 
United States, the second volume of which is now in the press. Having had a 
successful legal experience, and written considerably upon legal topics, Judge 
Bolles is peculiarly fitted by thus uniting financial with legal knowledge, to as- 


sume the Editorship of this Magazine. 


LEGALITY OF DEALINGS IN FUTURES.—A case involving this question has 
been recently decided by a court in Louisiana, It related to a promissory note 
which served as a basis for some business in cotton futures. The Court de- 
clared that as to the legitimacy of contracts for future delivery, the question 
was: whether it was the intention of the contracting parties to deliver the cot- 
ton or other merchandise, or merely to settle difference of prices when the time 
specified had expired. Under the first hypothesis the contract would be legal 
and binding; in the second case it would be illegal and void as ‘‘a mere 
gambling transaction.” The proof of such intention would have, of course, to 
follow the usual rules of evidence. The wording of the contract, it was held, 
was not of any considerable moment; the all-important point being the inten- 
tion of the contracting parties, which need not be formerly expressed, but only 
mutually understood. These are the points which affect the contract from a 
legal point of view. It is possible, however, for a contract for futures to be 
made with the intention of actual delivery of merchandise; but before the time 
for that delivery has arrived, if circumstances have arisen to make a settlement 
of payment of differences of prices agreeable to both parties, it would be per- 
fectly lawful for them to do so. Touching a case where a dealer in contracts 
sells one who really wishes to take actual cotton, instead of having a settlement 
as contemplated by the other party, it is held that such a contract would pos- 
sibly not be void, but that its legality would have to be determined by the 
facts applicable to it. The law is, that where the original and mutual inten- 
tion of the parties is not to deliver and pay the price, but merely to settle for 
differences, the conventions are aleatory and void; the question is one of fact, 
and dependent upon or concluded by the form or wording of the contract itself. 


PUNCHED COINS COUNTERFEIT.—An opinion of timely interest was recently 
rendered by Judge Lowell, of the United States Circuit Court in Massachusetts, 
with reference to silver quarters and half dollars with pieces cut out and the 
holes filled with other metal. Judge Lowell holds that such coins are in effect 
counterfeit, and that whoever so mutilates them or knowingly passes them is 
guilty of counterfeiting. The reasoning by which he reaches this conclusion is 
that coins of these denominations are required to be of a certain weight and 
fineness and are not a legal tender if they fall below the fixed standard. ‘‘If 
such a coin,” he says, ‘‘has had an appreciable amount of silver removed from 
it, we cannot say that it remains a good coin for its original value or even for 
proportionate value. If, then, the hole is plugged with base metal or with any 
substance other than silver this act is an act of counterfeiting, because it is 
making something appear to be a good coin for its apparent value which was 
not so before.” 
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ILLEGALITY OF DECLARING UNEARNED DIVIDENDS.—The case of the Ex- 
change Banking Company, just decided on appeal by the English Supreme 
Court of Judicature, is of importance and interest in this country. During sev- 
eral years the company was apparently prosperous, dividends being declared 
with satisfactory promptness and liberality. In point of fact the company was 
insolvent and its business unprofitable, but for a long time before its winding 
up the Directors had been accustomed to falsify the balance sheets. They had 
entered as good assets known to be bad. Thus an apparent profit was shown, 
and the shareholders had been induced to declare dividends. The liquidator 
sued the former Directors for the payment to him, on behalf of the creditors, 
of the amount of the fictitious dividends. He claimed that the payment of 
dividends under such circumstances was a return of capital to the sharehclders, 
a misapplication of the company’s money, and a breach of trust for which they 
were liable. The Vice-Chancellor held that they were jointly liable, and on 
appeal the Master of the Rolls held that they were also liable severally. The 
suit was brought under a section of the Companies Act, but in considering the 
application of the case here it is necessary to know that that created no new 
liabilities, but merely provided a summary method of procedure. In the opinion 
of the Master the suit was well based on an equity quite independent of that 
section. So long as the company existed and transacted business, the capital 
named in the articles of association could not be returned to the shareholders 
without legal process. Even if the shareholders knew the facts, their sanc- 
tion of such return would be invalid because beyond their powers. Further, 
creditors had a right to compal the corporation to keep its capital, and they 
had a remedy against the Directors who had misapplied its funds by paying its 
resources away as dividends, | 


NEW PLAN FOR INVESTING SMALL SAvVINGS.—Out West they don’t have 
so many Savings banks as they do here, but they do have savings, and what 
to do with them has often been perplexing. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy road, noticing the growing accumulations, especially among their em- 
ployees, has done a very commendable thing by issuing four-per-cent. $ 100 
bonds, in order to supply the demand for small investments. In doing this the 
road does not increase its bonded indebtedness; it simply buys up bonds and 
issues ten $100 bonds in place of one $1,000 bond. During the few weeks 
that this plan has been in operatfon between $75,coo and $100,000 of these 
bonds have been taken, mostly by employees of the road. Three hundred 
bonds were signed by President Perkins last Wednesday. Half a million of 
these bonds have been called for right along the line of the road. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKs,—It is claimed that so much money has ac- 
cumulated in the Savings banks of New York that the officers are unable to 
reinvest it satisfactorily. The President of the Seamen’s Bank says that the 
recent investments of the funds of that institution yield scarcely more than 
three per cent, yet the customers of the bank hive been receiving four per 
cent. on their deposits. The bank is enabled to pay this rate of interest only 
by reason of its having several millions of dollars of securities, bought in 
former years, which pay from four to seven per cent. interest. According to 
the official statements made by the various Savings banks to the Superin- 
tendent of the Bank Department, the deposits in the Savings banks of this 
city have increased a little more than $ 8,000,000 during the last six months. 
The cause assigned by Savings bank managers for this remarkable increase is 
that men of moderate means cannot find any safe way of investing their money 
so that it will pay them as high a rate of interest as four per cent. People 
who desire to invest their money permanently do not feel that they can afford 
to pay the large premium on Government bonds, and the instability of the 
stock market prevents them from putting their savings into railroad or other 
stocks although tempting inducements are often held out for them to do so. 
To those whose money is acquired through hard toil, perfect security is pref- 
erable in an investment to the prospects of fat dividends, therefore they rush 
to Savings banks. During the past year or two such a steady stream of cur- 
rency has been poured into these institutions that the latter feel themselves 
obliged to act on the defensive and ‘‘repel invaders.” None of the New- 
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York Savings banks will accept more than $1,000 as a single deposit, and 
at the old Bowery Savings Bank no individual is allowed to deposit a greater 
amount than $250 in any six months. In spite of these rules, however, the 
surpluses in most of the Savings banks have increased so rapidly that they 
have become unwieldy and unprofitable, and the managers of the various in- 
stitutions feel that a reduction of the rate of interest on deposits will soon be 
absolutely necessary. One large Savings bank, the Greenwich, has already 
announced that hereafter but 3% per cent. will be paid on deposits, and 
others are likely to follow suit within a year. Some of the managers of Sav- 
ings banks even express the opinion that not more than 2% per cent. inter- 
est will be paid five years from now. 


COINAGE FOR LAST FIscAL YEAR.—The following is a summary of the 
amount of gold and silver coin, as exhibited by the report of Superintendent 
Snowdon, coined at the Philadelphia Mint alone for the year ending with June: 
In gold pieces, $59,678,437.50; silver, $11,062,388.75; minor coinage, 
$ 643,757.75 ; making a total of $71,385,584, which is the largest coinage in 
a fiscal year in the history of the Government. The weight of this coinage 
and the number of pieces was as foilows: Gold, 110 tons; pieces, 8,270,450; 
Silver, 326 tons; pieces, 1,100,300; minor coins, 170 tons; pieces, 
46,865,725. The total weight of the gold, silver and minor coinage alloy 
was 606 tons and 66,236,475 pieces. The whole amount of bullion oper- 
ated upon in the different operative departments was as follows: In the 
melter and refiner’s, 8,085,002.94 ounces of gold, worth $150,419,031.57 ; 
of silver, 20,592,228.03 ounces, worth $23,961,865.34; or a _ total o 
$ 174, 380,896.91. In the coiners’ department, 7,527,054.58 ounces in gold, 
worth $ 140,038,235.91 ; of silver, 19,578,331.33 ounces, worth $ 22,785,046.63 ; 
or a total of $159,616,546.24. The grand total value of the pieces coined in 
the two departments was $ 291,102,014.23. The legal allowance for wastage 
in operating the bullion was: upon gold, 11,848.55 ounces, worth $220,438.14; 
of silver, 50,466.65 ounces, worth $58,734.83, or a total legal allowance in 
gold and silver of $279,182.97. The actual loss, as ascertained by the settle- 
ment was: upon gold $ 19,533.03, or one-twelfth of the legal allowance, and 
upon silver, $3,729.77, or one-sixteenth. 


CHARLES H. MALLorY, the well-known shipbuilder, died suddenly at his 
residence in Mystic, Conn., on the 25th of August. He was born in the vil- 
lage of Waterford, Conn., February 24, 1796. He received a common school 
education, and at an early age was apprenticed to a sailmaker of New London. 
In 1816 he removed to Mystic, and a few years later engaged in the 
shipbuilding business. His remarkable energy and industry overcame his lack 
of early advantages, and the revival of commerce, after the war of 1812, gave 
him the opportunity which he used in building up an extensive and profit- 
able business. He built over fifty steamers and many sailing vessels, Dur- 
ing the late war he was a heavy contractor for the Government and 
built a number of gunboats, among them the Salem and the Stars and 
Stripes. Mr. Mallory was engaged in many local enterprises, and was identi- 
fied with the growth and prosperity of Mystic. Of late years he had given 
up all active business, but retained an interest in the New York and Gal- 
veston and New York and Fernandina Steamship Lines, and also the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of Mystic Bridge, Conn., of which he had 
been president since its organization in 1865. 


CoMPARISON OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES.—The appropriations made by the 
present Congress for the coming year amount to $ 294,513,639. The ex- 
penditures of the prominent nations of Europe in fiscal years of which sta- 
tistics are available were as follows: England, $ 415,509,620; Russia, 
$ 469,121,794; Austria, $447,238.322; France, $547,241,755; Germany, 
$ 344,299,725; Italy, $ 203,340,500. The large standing armies and navies, 
the enormous burdens of royalty, the expenses of wars and other extraordi- 
nary outgoes that these countries have are nnknown here, and yet our expen- 
ditures are so rapidly increasing that they already compete with them with- 
out the tithe of the reason that exists in their cases.—Soston Post. 
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REPORTS OF TRUST COMPANIES.—The report of the trust companies of 
New York City to the Bank Department at Albany for July shows the fol- 


lowing results : 











Capital and Due 

Surplus, Deposttors. 

Wetted GARB ce cdcccccccvescceccves $ 6, 358,000 nde $ 37,507,000 
ap ne ee 2,433,000 dane 13,717,000 
Kc eknbdneeesed eedaeewanen 1,878,000 shane _ 10,679,000 
Ta i el alien 2,092.000 saa 15,488,000 
eC BOs « odecses ene cceuesios 1,846,000 nll 14,890,000 
PE dense ndekeeceeentesscones 1,639,000 oeee 4,680,000 
United States Mortgage............ 1,000,000 mme 4,448,000 
Metropolitan... .......ssece ocentes 1,021,000 cece 1,923,000 
a lalla at ale Derick 2,358,000 ane 5,694,000 
PROG TURNS... oc cccccces peeedsesecne 623,000 pene 186,000 
Pe cenndnsidnctnmewin $ 21,248,000 er $ 109,220,000 

Total capital amd deposits. ....ccccccccccsccccccccccceccses $ 130,468,000 


The following are the investments, divided—first, stocks, real estate and 
mortgages ; and, second, loans and cash items: 











First class. Second class. 

OO CLOTS BEET $ 5,952,000 iat $ 37,913,000 
EE SRR MEN HT rere ee 3, 128,000 sie 13,022,c00 
ee eae y= 2,012,000 owe 10,545,000 
eh criti cian ccceadiithaure 2 cabbiiled atid 1,935,000 en 15,045,000 
i oe ienndodes 4,885,000 ere 11,845,000 
ah ian keen ee ania a i 6,063,000 Seiainal 242,000 
United States Mortgage............ 3,915,000 iat 1,583,000 
EEF ELE ALEPPO IED 1,008,000 eilities 1,936,000 
i aa a a a 2,858,000 een 5,194,000 
ia cid sn ih tala hh 797,000 eons 20,000 
ee eee eT $ 32,553,000 ae $ 97,915,000 
PE Lc cicctiniitenbediiiditinaventneenmleaenmeaieial $ 130,468,000 


CREDIT OF CONNECTICUT.—On the 26th of July, bids were opened for a 
loan to the State of Connecticut for $500,000 on twenty years at three and 
one-half per cent. interest, and non-taxable within the State. The bids ag- 
gregated $2,577,000, and the awards were made to bidders of 104 to 107.5. 
The average of the successful bids was 105.4, at which the income on the in- 
vestment is 3.32 per cent. per annum. 

The biddings prove, what hardly needed any proof, that the credit of Con- 
necticut is exceedingly high. It could not well be otherwise, in respect to a 
State which is one of the richest in the Union, relatively to population ; which 
has always faithfully met all its obligations; and which has no appreciable ex- 
isting debt. The purchasers of the $ 500,000 of its bonds have made a pru- 
dent and thrifty bargain. It is not so clear, however, that the State has been 
equally thrifty in the issue of such bonds, irredeemable for twenty years, and 
the curiosity of the public is a little excited to find an explanation for it. 

The State is running over with money. One of its Senators, Mr. Eaton, 
said in the silver debate four years and a half ago, that Hartford alone had 
$ 50,000,000 out in Western mortgages. There are numerous other cities and 
towns in Connecticut, which have regular agencies all through the West for 
the investment of their spare cash. What occasion has arisen for Connecticut 
to go into the market to borrow money on twenty years? Why should such 
a State bind itself to pay $350,000 of interest money on a debt of $ 500,- 
ooo, and after all have the whole principal to pay without any diminution? 
Why should such a State borrow $500,000, and sign obligations for $ 850,- 
000, merely to gain time, and with the risk, that there may be a consid- 
erable rise in the value of money at the end of twenty years from this 
date ? 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 156.) 

Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
— William Berney, Pr..... C. Linn.* 
ALA.... National Bank William L. Scott, V. P.. J. C. Henley. 
& *( John C. Henley, Cas... . W. Berney. 
CONN... National Bank of Norwalk..... Ee Hk WO ecccccsceeces S. Curtis. 
Dak.... First National Bank, Deadwood D. A. McPherson, Cas... E. F. Kellogg. 
ie ee RO Fe Bucesscces _ ebeeneee 
ILL.... First National Bank, Chicago+ H. R. Symonds, Cas..... L. J. Gage. 
H. M. Kingman, 4. @... H. R. Symonds. 
IND .... Nat’l Branch Bank, Madison... W. H. Powell, Pr....... N. Powell.* 
Iowa... Franklin County Bank, § G. C. Hayes, Vi P... 00. te wenn 
Hampton. ¢ Fred. Ward, Cas........ == savecees 
« .. Bank of Iowa Falls........... Robert Wright, V. ?.... W. Wilde. 
u . Farmers & Citizens’ Bank, ({ J. D. Walker, Pr hid sien eabiata F. Bacon. 
Wilton. ) F. Bacon, teste A. N. Camp. 
_ aa Lexington City National Bank. James M. Graves, Pr.... W. Harting. 
ar Commercial & Farmers’ \ Joseph H. Reiman, a. . J. Slingluff.* 
National Bank, Baltimore + G. A. Von Lingen, V. P.. J. H. Reiman. 
Mass... National Hide & Leather Bik, A. P. Weeks, Cas. ...... Not R, P. Weeks. 
u . Massachusetts Nat’] B’k, Boston Henry A. Rice, J%....... > O. ono FF 
: : if 3. Bh BE, BM owccccces . Heywood. 
" - First National Bank, Gardner Volney D. Howe, Cas.... J. D. Edgell. 
w .. First National Bank, Marlboro. Samuel Boyd, V. P...... W. Gibbon. 
" - Mechanics’ National Bank, James W. Hervey, Cas... E. W. Hervey. 
New Bedford. he: Re BN, Me Geesrece J. W. Hervey. 
" . Palmer Savings Bank.......... ey: Ee ER. Teves cove W. C. Dewey. 
MICH... Ludington State Bank........ George N. Stray, Cas. 2 Blain. 
u . First National Bank, Owosso.. T. K. Dewey, Pr........ A. Gould. 
MINN... Bank of Minneapolis.......... M. J. Bofferding, Cas..... E. Byers.* 
, . . { A. J. Dean, Cas......... J. Dean. 
“ ., Security Bank, Minneapolis..} {" 4° Chamberlain, od. . A. J. Dean. 
” - Bank of Verndale............. R. G. Mason, Cas....... I. H. Bradford. 
rr First Nat’l B’k, Jefferson City . H. C. Lambert, Pr...... W. 7 Dallmeyer. 
» . Bank of Pleasant Hill......... Adam Huston, eae W. Heins. 
NEB.... en State Bank.......... Ashel Edington, /v..... E. A. Benson. 
" . Elkhorn Valley Bank 
| West Point. t B. D. Brown, 2% .....e- J. W. Pollock. 
N. H... First National Bank, cP. Blea, Fr... coe I, Goodwin. 
Portsmouth. { R. C. Peirce, Acting Cas. E. P. Kimball, Cas. 
N. Y .. Bank of Buffalo..... inne wai M. F. Warren, 4. €C..0-- —_ cevecess 
« .. Dundee National Bank....... G. S. Shattuck, ee G. S&S. Sheppard. 
’ ’ 
* .. Chautaugua Co. nti George S. Gifford, Cas... F. B. Farnham. 
« ., First National B’k, Sing Sing.. Henry C. Nelson, Pr.... W. W. Benjamin.* 
Oun10... First National Bank, Athens... D. H. Moore, 4. C...... T. H. Sheldon, Cas. 
«# .. Winters Nat’l Bank, Dayton... Valentine Winters, Pr... J. H. Winters. 
a . First Nat’l B’k, Georgetown... Joseph Cochran, FPr..... seen eee 
Sardius Stewart, V. Pw wn ww wees 
PENN... First National Bank, Corry. F. E. Mulkie, Cas....... A. W. Hecker. 
. . De, By Gs Pec cccccces al B. McEwen. 
TENN... National Bank of Franklin.. 1 S. F. Glass, ae en re 
VAsedes First National Bank, H. S. Trout, Py......... _D. E. Spence. 
Roanoke. } J. W. Shields, , * P, J. Otey, Cas. 
W.VAa.. First National Bank, Fairmont. Harry Fleming, Pr..... Z. Musgrave. 


* Deceased. 





ow 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
. Bank of ree Hamilton.. - Sind Colquhoun, Cas. H. C. Hammond. 
u Listowel. .... H, O'Reilly, — 1: O. Mowat. 
u " Port Elgin.. Ww. Corbould, H. S. Steven. 
u Wingham ... B. Willson, » .. W. Corbould. 
k of Nova Scotia, Chatham.. D. G. Chesnut, # .. F, R. Morrison. 
a ” Annapolis . James Yeoman, w .. T., C, Whitman. 
“ ” Liverpool.. H. A. Flemming, « .. W. Haliburton. 
" “” Woodstock bg ay 3 we ages « .. J. B. Forgan. 
” ” Yarmouth.. J. H. Lombard, .. G. W. Daniel. 
Robie Uniacke, ».. beccas W. M. Harrington* 
| Halifax Bkg. Co., Halifax.. 4 L. J. Morton, V. P.. .... R. Uniacke. 
* Deceased. 
+. eee 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 154.) 


NEw YORK CIiTY....... Lawrence Brothers & Co.; Darius W. Lawrence retires. 








... Santa Ana..... Santa Ana Valley Bank, (B. F. Seibert); closed and as- 
signed. 
oll A. McDermith & Co. ; succeeded by A. G. Adams. 
. Fort Collins.... Stover & Sheldon ; now Stover, Sheldon & Co. 
. Saguache...... Saguache County Bank ; now incorporated. Same man- 
agement, 
. Silverton...... Bank of Silverton; discontinued. Business transferred to 


San Juan County Bank, which is now owned by M. 
D. Thatcher, (7».) John H. Maugham, (V. P. and 
Manager,) and John H. Werkheiser, (Cas. ) 


. Silver City..... A. L. Simondi ; succeeded by R. Euler. 
Princeton...... Illinois Trust Co. ; out of banking business. 
. Monticello..... Citizens’ Bank ; now owned by E. H. Shirk ( ?.) and Wm. 
E. McLean, ( Cas.) 
« BR vsccssces Lusch, Carton & Co. ; report of change erroneous, 
S = eer J. McDaniels; succeeded by the Atlantic National Bank, 
$50,000. Same management. 
.. Cherokee...... Charles , ere ; out of banking business. 
.. Liberty........ First National Bank ; went into liquidation July 22. 
. Nevada........ Otis Briggs ; now Briggs & King. Farmers’ Bank. 
. Peterson....... Hughes Brothers ; sold out. 


se Villisca........ W. S. Alger & Co. ; now First National Bank. $ 50,000. 
Same management. 
v6 WEE s oc cenee J. S. Sniffen & Co. ; closed. 
. Cottonwood ( Chase County Bank; now Chase County National Bank. 
F A. S. Howard, Pr. W.H. Holsinger, Cas. $ 50.000. 


Ss. 
.. Hillsboro...... Bank of Hillsboro ; soid to German Bank. 
» PURE... coc Peabody Bank, ( Morse & Weidlein ) ; succeeded by Shupe & 
Tressler. 
+ en Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; paid capital now 
OOO. 


New Orleans... W. B.: Merchant; now Merchant’s Bank. Incorporated. 
W. B. Merchant, Pr. J. Vuillemot, VY. ? 


5 Tv oscxies David Preston & Co.; John L. Harper withdraws. David 
Preston continues. Same old style. 
. Petoskey....... Wachtel & Quinlan; will dissolve October 1. 
Glenwood...... Depositors’ Bank ; succeeded by William Logan. 


. Kansas City... Bank of Missouri ; ; closed. Depositors and stockholders 
paid in full. Business transferred to the Citizens’ 
National Bank. 

. King City..... King City Bank; now Ward & Bland. 


Hubbell........ Conklin & Gow; now W. H. Conklin 
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N. Y... Amsterdam.... Manufacturers’ National Bank; went into liquidation on 
August 1. 
a ee Bolivar Banking Co. succeeded by State Bank of Bolivar. 
Robert F. Borckman, Pr. John F. Thompson, Cas, 
$ 100,000. 
® «sd cone Marine Bank ; undivided profits $ 178,652. 
N. C.... Elizabeth City. Albemarle Bank ; closed. 
OHiO... Dayton........ People’s Bank and Savings Depository ; discontinued, 
William Gunckel, deceased. 
w . Moscow. ...... Deposit Bank ; now Lemar, Selby & Wiley. 
PENN... Philadelphia... William H. Loyd & Co.; failed. 
TEXAS,. Terrell ........ Holt, Bivins & Corley ; dissolved. 
“ . Whitney.. .... R. S. Porter & Son; exchange and collection business 
transferred to Carruth & Martin. 
UTAH .. Salt Lake City. T. R. Jones; now T. R. Jones & Co. J. S. Lynn, Cas. 
Wyom.. Cheyenne...... Stock Growers’ National Bank ; paid capital $ 140,000 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 154.) 





State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashie>. 
CoL.... Georgetown.... Bank of Georgetown...... Kountze Brothers, 
James F. Tucker, Pr. Henry Seifried, Cas. 
InD .... Franklin....... National BankofFranklin  ——— ........eeee 
$ 50,000 John Clarke, Pr, J. C. Smith, Cas. 
Iowa... Fort Dodge.... Fort Dodge National Bank. Ninth National Bank 
$ 50,000 John C. Cheney, /v. E, D. G. Morgan, Cas. 

” . Iowa Falls..... Commercial Bank........ First National Bank, Chicago, 
_ ae Williamstown.. Grant County Deposit B’k. Union Nat’l B’k, Czncinnatz, 

$ 25,000 William Points, /v. P. T. Zinn, Cas. . 
Mp. .... Baltimore...... Bonsal & Hoogewerff.... Hallgarten & Co, 
MIcH... East Saginaw... Home National Bank...... = = = = ..sscveceees 

$ 200,000 W.R. Burt Jy. J. H. Booth, Cas. 

" » MeseetR..... cece Exchange Bank (Gilbert & Wixson.) Ninth National Bank. 

w .. Menominee .... Brown & Flower...... ese Imp. and Tra. Nat’l B’k, 
5 Ed ccccete- ED CURE ERsscs = =—Ss—i‘( ’#éet tte viccees 

$50,000 Luther Mendenhall, Pr. Frederick W. Paine, Cas. 

” - Sleepy Eye..... Merchants’ B’k (Griffith & Smith.) Chase National Bank, 
Mo. .... Vandalia....... Oc ncccss  . - «eee@adcdiieds 
ee ee Bank of Genoa (W. H. Motter.) ........ee0- 

— ioe TT a oe Pre pe 

© oo Rs ccscece Johnson County B’k (N. T. Hitchcock & Co.) Kountze Bros, 

w . Weeping Water Cass County Bank........ ca caaeee sees 

© «© WHC. «ccces RE WH GRncccccees +««(é= § veccconesces 
N. Y.... Cattaraugus.... Bank of Cattaraugus.. paseneess 

Oscar Beach, Pr. H. E. Greene, Cas. 

© ct EDs cosas .... Charles Hamilton......... Chase National Bank, 

” . Sinclairville.... E. B. Crissey & Co........ bedutecesnws 
Texas,. Coleman.. . Coleman, Simpson & Co.. scscdcienets 

u . San Angelo... .-. Concho PE 

$ 50,000 Leasel B. Harris, Pr. William B. Ellis, Cas. 
Wiis cces Tazewell....... PG DEE ccsmsces . $$ aeneenenenee 
J. Stros, Sen., Pr. George W. Spotts, Cas. 
W.Va Kingwood..... SP icindsesvées, .§ £4 i i#sumiewooee 
Wyom.. Cheyenne...... Kent & Arnold............ ieeeeens sane 
QUE.... Montreal....... Federal Bank of Canada... Amer. Rach. Nat’] B’k, 





Wm. J. Ingram, Ass’t Gen, Magr. 








State 


1882. | 





Place and Capital. Bank ov Banker. 
... Winnipeg...... Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
E.H. Taylor, Agent. 
. Bathurst....... Merch. Bank of Halifax... 


E. C. Jarvis, Agent. 

. Campbelltown.. Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
J. E. Narraway, Agent. 

. Dorchester..... Merch. Bank of Halifax... 


Emmerson & Read, Agentés. 


. Fredericton .... Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
C. J. R. Kerr, Agent. 


u 00g o BINNS Tc nc ccccccess 
R. Blair, Agent. 
. Richibucto..... Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
D. Waters, Agent. 

. wees Merch. Bank of Halifax.. 
M, Dickie, Agent. 
» Sackville... cco Halifax Banking Co....... 
Josiah Wood, Agenz. 
, ar ree Merch. Bank of Halifax... 
2 ee Halifax Banking Co....... 


James G. Taylor, Agent. 

. St. Stephen .... Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
John Black, Agent. 

Bank of Nova Scotia...... 
G. W. Daniel, Agent. 


P, E. I.. Charlottetown . Bank of Nova Scotia...... 


D. C. Chalmers, Agent. 


EEE 
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N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Bank of New York N. B.A. . 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 


John J. Cisco & Son. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 
Bank of New York N. B. A. 


Bank of New York N. B. A. 





— id 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from August No., page 157.) 


No. 
2760 


2761 
2762 
2763 
2764 
2765 
2766 
2767 
2768 
2769 








Name and Place. President and Cashier. 
Peoples’ National Bank.......... Charles M. Blackford, 


Lynchburg, VA. 


Home National Bank............ W. R. Burt, 


East Saginaw, MICH. 


Capital, 


J. W. Ivey. $205,300 


J. H. Booth. 


Atlantic National Bank.......... John McDaniels, 


Atlantic, lowa. 


C. E. McDaniels. 


Fort Dodge National Bank...... J. C. Cheney, 


Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


E. D. G. Morgan. 


Chase County National Bank.... A. S. Howard, 


Cottonwood Falls, KANSAS. 


W. H. Holsinger. 


Ontario County National Bank.. Horatio W. Perkins, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


First National Bank............. W. S. Alger, 


Villisca, Iowa. 


Frank W. Drury. 
H. H. McCartney. 


Concho National Bank.......... Leasel B. Harris, 


San Angelo, TEXAS. 


William E. Ellis. 


Duluth National Bank .......... Luther Mendenhall, 


Duluth, MINN. 


National Bank of John Clarke, 


Franklin, IND. 





Frederick W. Paine. 


J. C. Smith. 





—_—- 


200,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


Mr. D. P. FACKLER—Actuary in Life Insurance matters and Auditor for 
Corporations—has removed to 20 Nassau Street. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 31, 1882. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, gold 4.85%. 

The condition of the New York City banks at this season of the year, when 
money usually flows from them very freely, is always watched with keen in- 
terest. They seem to be in a stronger position than they were at the cor- 
responding date last year, and are likely to remain so for the reason that 
there is not such a speculative craze in breadstuffs as there was during the 
autumn of 1881. The wheat crop it is confidently reported is larger 
than ever before, and the corn crop will probably exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. There have been very contradictory reports about it, but the 
truth seems to be that while the yield is likely to be from 75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bushels less in Illinois and some other of the old heaviest corn- 
producing States, this loss will be far more than made up by the increased 
production of the South and the Southwestern States. The Southern States 
have finally awakened to the fact that they ought not to depend for their 
wealth on growing cotton alone, that a diversity of crops is desirable and will 
yield more certain returns, and this year marks the inauguration of the new 
policy. Hence the production of corn will be very large, closely approximat- 
ing, by the best estimates, to nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels. 

One effect of the enormous crops on the money market is very apparent, 
Speculation is paralyzed and so there is less demand for money. Last year, at 
this season, the speculators were borrowing large sums to buy up grain with 
the view of advancing its price. The banks were drained to a low figure and 
were kept so for a much longer period than usual. But now, as soon as a bull 
speculation sets in and the price of grain is marked up, immediately large 
quantities are sent into the market and the bull speculators are flooded out. 
This condition of things is likely to remain throughout the year so far as the 
breadstuff market is concerned. 

A word may be added here concerning the conflicting returns of the quanti- 
ties of grain annually produced. The returns sent to the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington are inaccurate for the reason that they are prepared 
generally by farmers whose interests lie in representing the smallest pro- 
duction possible in order to sustain prices. On the other hand, the Asso- 
ciated-Press dispatches are inaccurate because these are largely manufactured in 
the interests of buyers and represent the largest possible production in order 
to depress prices. It is, therefore, not an easy thing to arrive at the truth 
about the yearly production, but from the best information we are able to 
gather the facts as we have given them. There seems to have been a singu- 
lar forgetfulness in some quarters to take account of the Southern and South- 
western production, and this is the reason why the prospective grain crop 
has been estimated so low by some statisticians who ought to have had a bet- 
ter knowledge of the situation. 

Trade is feeling the stimulus which always comes from a_ bountiful har- 
vest. In the dry goods trade, especially, cheering reports are every where 
received, and, in general, it may be said that business wears a healthy as- 
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pect. It should be remembered, however, that European harvests are un- 
usually good, and though the war in Egypt may increase the demand, on 
the other hand Europe is better able to feed herself than she has been for 
several years. The American producer, therefore, cannot expect to get as 
much for his products as he has received in former years. 

The lull in breadstuff and provision speculation is not confined to these 
things ; Wall Street is duller than usual, The improvement in business has 
not permeated the stock market to an equal degree. For various reasons, 
given in our last monthly article, people are rather tired of fishing in these 
most uncertain waters. Many brokers and others hastily assumed that, as soon 
as individuals began to make money more rapidly they would at once send in 
their orders for stocks, but it is seen that there is no necessary connection 
between speculation and business prosperity. It does not follow that men 
must spend their gains in Wall Street, though this view is not fully shared by 
the Wall Street fraternity. 

Our exports are increasing and imports are declining, yet shipments of gold 
to some extent continue. Though the balance of trade is now in our favor 
the rates of exchange remain up and are likely to continue so for some time, 
for the reason that against the wheat we are now exporting, bills were 
largely drawn in July and came on the market then, having the effect to 
diminish the exports of gold at that time. But the balance against us will 
probably be liquidated ere long if the current of exports and imports con- 
tinues to run as it is running at present, and this will cause a more hopeful 
state of feeling than has been prevailing for several months. 

The effect of diminished imports on the revenues of the Government is 
an important topic, which the late Congress did not take into account in 
making up the appropriation bills. Indeed, they seemed to be altogether too 
busy in devising ways for spending the public money to consider for a mo- 
ment what the probable revenues for the next fiscal year would be. 

_ The offers to exchange the three and a half per cents for three-per-cent. 
Government bonds have been for a very large amount. Those represented by 
the packages marked ‘‘10 A. M., August 1, 1882,” all of which were in- 
cluded in the drawing for choice of numbers on the 25th of August, were about 
$ 200,000,000, The principal offers came from National banks, and nearly 
all of them have signified an intention of exchanging the three-and-a-half per 
cent. bonds for the new three per cents. The largest single application re- 
ceived was from a Philadelphia National bank. It was for about $2,000,000. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
July 29 .. $332,610,300 . $60,610,500 . $ 24,687,800 . $ 319,669,100 . $18,191,700 . $6,381,025 
Aug. 5... 335,324,600. 58,660,500 . 24,044,900 . 320,083,900 . 18,259,900 ° 2,684,425 

‘6 12... 336,916,200 . 60.405,100 . 23,962,600 . 322,141,600 . 18,204,100 ° 3,832,300 

€ —19.++ 338,415,400. 59,338,300 . 22,963,30c . 321,657,900 . 18,131,000 . 1,887,125 


** 2€... 335,746,600 . 57,195,400 . 22,748,400 . 315,251,100 . 18,203,100 . 1,131,025 
The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
July 29....... $ 153,546,700 ..-+ $7,959,900 .-+- $3,993,200 .... $96,936,600 .... $30,228,900 
Aug. 5§..+0:++ 153y038,300 .200 7,629,600 .... 3,604,800 .+++ 95,941,000 .... 30,180,500 

an Terre 153,394,800 -.++ 6,696,800 ..++ 3,296,200 .... 94,357,500 .... 29,988,500 
2 Becesere 153,205,600 .... 6,042,800 .... 3,112,900 «+02 939141,300 ..++ 30,179,200 


7 Mie ges 151,008,300 sees 5,832,800 .... 3,424,100 .... 90,269,200 .... 29,980,100 
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The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 29.000 $ 76,094,612 sees $$ 20,699,798 seve $71,104,140 rose $ 9,862,650 
Aug. | 7710991834 sees 20,701, 303 new 71,279,413 oene 9,842,360 

wan | STE T 76,674,768 sees 20,456,729 sees 70,481,713 awe 9,436,352 

F Gi caekee 764723326 weve 19,648,749 -.-- 69,434,556 aii 9,418,470 

FB. rece 77:294,;759 e+e = 1954315743 -+e+ 69,837,517 err 91455505 6 


We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Aug. 7. Aug. 15. A ty. 23. Aug. 39. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Coup... 101% oe 101% .. ity .. 101 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 11454 «- 114% .. 11454 «. 114% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 120% .. 119% .. 119% + 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 8856 .. 89% .. 89% .. 90% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 136% .. 136% .. 133%.» 134% 
Lake Shore. .ccccccees 115% .. zn5% oe 333% oe 112% 
Chicago & Rock Island 136% .. 13834 .. 135% «. 136% 
New Jersey Central... 9734 oe 199% «6 7B ee 717% 
Del. , Lack. & West.... 338 lik 147% + 14256 +e 144% 
Delaware & Hudson.. mm5\% m8 .. 116% .«. 115% 
REIT cocee cecoesese 58. 60% .. 60% .. 60% 
North Western........ 141% .. 148 - 145 ee 145 
Pacific Mail.........+ 46 oe 48% oe 44%... 44% 
Erie...... ee ccccccecees 40%... 39% -. 38% .. 39% 
Discounts ..........-- 5 @5%.- 5%4@6 .. 5s%4@6 .. 5% @6 
Call Loans.....o0000s» 3 @4 + 3 @6 « 3%@5 .. 2 @6 
Bills on London.,...... 4:35 @4.88Y, .. 4.854% @4.88%4. 4.85 @4.88Y%. 4 85% @4.89 
Treasury balances,coin $79,648,968 .. 8 81,277,184 -- $3,831,169 .. $87,262,104 

Do. do. cur. $6,479,176 .. $6,269,510 .. $5,900,598... $5,822,754 

ad 
DEATHS. 


At SInG SiNnG, N. Y., on July 19, aged fifty-one years, W. W. BENJAMIN, 
President of the First National Bank. 

At DayTOoN, Ohio, on July 16, aged seventy-three years, WILLIAM GUNCKEL, 
Proprietor of the People’s Bank and Savings Depository. 

At GARDNER, Mass., on June 24, aged fifty-one years, CHARLES HEYWOOD, 
President of the First National Bank. 

At GARDNER, Mass., on July 21, aged eighty-two years, Levi HkEywoop, 
Vice-President of the Gardner Savings Bank, and the oldest director of the 
First National Bank. 

At Montc alr, N, J., on August 10, aged seventy-four years, ANTHONY 
LANE, formerly Cashier of the Fourth National Bank of New York City. 

At BIRMINGHAM, Ala., on August 7, aged sixty-eight years, CHARLES LINN, 
President of the National Bank of Birmingham, 

At Mystic, Conn., on August 26, aged eighty-seven years, CHARLES MAL- 
LORY, President of the First National Bank of Mystic Bridge. 

At PITTSBURGH, Penn., on July 30, aged seventy-three years, JAMES 
McMastTER, President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. 

At Mapison, Ind,, on July 23, aged fifty-eight years, NATHAN POWELL, 
President of the National Branch Bank, 

AT BALTIMORE, Md., on June 20, aged sixty-eight years, JESSE SLINGLUFF, 
President of the Commercial and Farmers’ National Bank. 











